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GENERAL  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  PROJECT  ON  LINGUISTIC  ANALYSIS 


The  central  objective  of  this  group  is  to  uncover  and  formalize 
some  of  the  underlying  properties  of  natural  language.  While  our 
attention  is  primarily  focused  on  Mandarin  Chinese  and  American 
English,  the  results  we  achieve  from  studying  these  two  languages 
will  be  of  value  toward  the  construction  of  a  general  theory  of 
language.  These  results  will  mostly  take  the  form  of  assertions 
regarding  the  structure  of  the  object  language  under  study  (rules  in 
the  grammar)  and  statements  regarding  the  structure  of  the  metalanguage 
used  to  make  these  assertions  (rules  in  the  theory  of  language)* 

Clearly  these  two  types  of  results  are  mutually  dependent.  An  example 
of  a  set  of  grammar  rules  is  the  paper  on  Mandarin  syntax.  An 
example  of  a  set  of  metalinguistic  statements  is  Fillmore's  paper 
on  "traffic  rules"  in  a  grammar.  Both  of  these  papers  are  in  POLA 
No.  3. 

A  complete  grammar  of  a  language  will  contain  a  set  of  rules 
Which  will  generate  all  and  only  the  sentences  of  the  language  with 
their  corresponding  structural  descriptions.  This  is  an  ideal  toward 
which  we  strive  in  our  analysis  of  Mandarin  and  English.  In  the 
process  of  grammar  construction,  we  aim  to  formulate  rules  that  are 
precise  enough  to  be  programable  onto  a  computer.  Such  precision  is 
necessary  for  making  explicit  the  metalinguistic  assumptions  which 
underlie  the  grammar  and  for  the  latter  to  be  evaluable  for  overall 
economy  and  consistency.  When  properly  formulated,  these  rules 
should  correctly  describe  such  notions  as  grammatical  ambiguity  and 
relationship  among  sentences. 

For  the  construction  of  a  comprehensive  theory  of  language  that 
can  explicate  the  ability  to  use  language,  i.e. .  to  analyze,  produce, 
understand  and  paraphrase  sentences,  extensive  knowledge  in  the 
area  of  semantic  analysis  is  needed  to  support  the  grammatical  know¬ 
ledge.  In  order  to  effectively  understand  our  ability  to  translate 
between  languages,  further  transfer  rules  would  need  to  be  developed 
in  terms  of  which  relations  can  be  established  among  the  .grammatic- 
semantic  structures  of  different  languages.  We  feel  that  any  successful 


simulation  of  linguistic ' processes,  such  as  sentence  recognition 
and  translation,  will  ultimately  need  to  be  based  on  such  a 
comprehensive  theory  of  language. 

The  kind  of  research  that  we  have  been  pursuing  will  provide 
a  grammatical  basis  toward  the  construction  of  such  a  theory.  Al¬ 
though  we  have  not  yet  actively  extended  our  work  into  semantic 
analysis  and  transfer  rules,  our  present  research  will  lead  into  it 
in  a  natural  way  at  the  appropriate  stage  in  its  development.  At 
that  time,  the  close  association  that  has  been  maintained  between  the 
development  of  the  two  grammars  will  prove  to  be  especially  valuable 
in  discovering  the  transfer  rules. 

A  part  of  our  overall  effort  has  been  directed  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  communication  and  cooperation  between  ourselves  and  other 
groups  working  on  related  problems.  There  exists  a  healthy  situation 
in  the  case  of  people  working  on  English  grammar  and  linguistic 
theory  from  a  rigorous  point  of  view,  and  interchange  of  information 
is  free  and  effective. 

The  picture  is  very  different  with  work  in  Chinese  grammar.  While 
there  is  massive  and  vigorous  activity  on  Chinese  grammar  and  linguist 
ic  theory  in  the  Communist  countries,  especially  in  China,  a  dis¬ 
proportionately  small  amount  of  this  work  is  available  in  this  country 
In  addition  to  the  political  barriers  which  cause  delays  and  mis¬ 
carriages  in  the  mail,  among  other  inconveniences,  there  is  an 
equally  serious  obstacle  even  with  the  available  materials.  This 
is  the  problem  of  understanding  each  other's  work  through  the  maze 
of  different  linguistic  frameworks  and  terminologies.  Here  the 
mutual  intelligibility  of  the  various  dialects  of  Linguistics  is 
very  low.  Nevertheless,  we  feel  that  we  can  learn  much  from  the 
activities  abroad  which,  at  least  in  the  area  of  Chinese  grammar, 
exist  on  a  much  grander  scale  than  in  this  country. 

To  create  better  channels  of  technical  communication,  we  have 
compiled  a  bibliography  with  glossary,  POLA  No.  5.  Some  of  the 
translations  we  have  made  from  Chinese  and  Japanese  into  English 
appear  in  POLA  No.  4.  POLA  No.  6  contains  tables  and  algorithms 
for  converting  among  the  various  systems  of  Mandarin  transcription. 
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We  arc  also  issuing  a  book  in  Chinese,  entitled  Bi^nhuAnlti  Yufa 
Lilftn,  which  contains  the  theoretical  framework  of  our  research. 

This  book  is  in  large  part  based  on  Chomsky's  well-known  Syntactic 
Structures. 

On  the  next  page  is  a  list  of  technical  reports  which  have  been 
or  will  be  sent  out  shortly.  The  purpose  of  distributing  these 
reports  is  twofold.  One  is  that  it  gives  us  a  quick  method  of 
making  known  our  results  to  a  restricted  audience  without  the  nec¬ 
essary  delay  which  goes  with  journal  publication.  These  reports 
also  permit  the  distribution  of  materials  which  are  not  suitable  for 
inclusion  in  a  journal  article,  such  as  large  amounts  of  data.  The 
other  purpose  is  that  we  will  be  enabled  to  receive  comments  and 
criticisms  on  our  work,  and  perhaps  incorporate  these  therein,  be¬ 
fore  submitting  some  of  the  results  for  publication  in  open  litera¬ 
ture. 

W.  S-Y.  Wang 

March  22,  1965 
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FOREWORD 


Following  are  translations  of  three  works  on  Chinese  grammar.  The  first 
is  The  Phonemes  of  the  Peiping  Dialect,  by  3Sdo,  Akiyasu,  translated  from  the 
Japanese  collection  ft  '&!■  (Encyclopedia  of  Chinese  Grammar) ,  Tokyo: 

Giangnan  Shuyan,  1958.  The  other  two — Ad.iectivals  and  Adverbials  by  ZhO,  de-xi 
and  Ba  Sentences  and  Bei  Sentences  by  W&ng,  Hu&n — are  taken  from  the  series 
entitled  (Lectures  on  the  Chinese  Language ) .  compiled  and 

edited  by  Xlnzhlshi  Chubanshe. 

It  was  felt  that  students  of  Chinese  Linguistics  would  be  interested  in  the 
objectives  of  the  Xlnzhlshi  series  since  it  is  the  largest  collective  effort 
of  a  group  of  leading  linguists  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  To  give  an 
indication  of  their  scope  of  activity  we  have  translated  the  Preface  which 
appears  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  twenty  odd  volumes.  The  translations 
of  two  of  these  volumes  appear  in  this  report. 

Preface  to  Lectures  on  the  Chinese  Language 

In  order  to  complement  the  high  school  text  Hanyu  wo  have  edited  a  col¬ 
lection  of  books,  entitled  Leoturcs  on  the  Chinese  Language .  This  collection 
includes  the  following  six  sets:  (l)  Introduction,  (2)  Phonology,  (3)  Orthog¬ 
raphy,  (4)  Lexicon,  (5)  Grammar,  and  (6)  Diction.  It  is  intended  to  serve 
as  a  reference  to  high  school  teachers  of  Chinese  and  as  reading  materials 
for  students  of  language  and  literature.  We'  hope  that  it  can  perform  a  sup¬ 
plementary  function  in  the  teaching  and  learning  of  Chinese  language  and  li¬ 
terature.  This  set  on  Grammar  is  edited  by  Mr.  Xiao,  F\i.  V,'c  want  to  express 
our  thanks  to  Mr.  XiSo  and  the  Chinese  Language'  Editor's  Office  of  the  People's 
Educational  Publishing  House  for  discussing  and  selecting  the  problems  and 
inviting  the  various  grammarians  to  author  and  edit  these  works.  It  is  due 
to  the  kind  help  of  the  authors,  the  proof-readers  and  the  various  grammari¬ 
ans,  that  these  volumes  on  Grammar  were  able  to  smoothly  go  through  the  press. 

The  set  on  Grammar  is  divided  into  three  sections,  to  correspond  respec¬ 
tively  to  volumes  3,  4,  and  5  of  Hanyu.  The  titles  are  as  listed  below: 
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Jtftf  % 

The  tentative  grammatical  framework  on  which  the  Hanyu  text  books  are 
based  has  already  received  the  support  of  a  largo  number  of  workers  in  the 
field  of  grammar.  But  there  probably  art  differences  between  individual 
scholars  with  respect  to  particular  problems.  Therefore,  we  wish  to  make 
clear  the  following  two  points:  (l)  The  author  of  each  volume  strived  to  con¬ 
form  with  the  framework  of  the  Hanyu  textbooks.  Therefore,  the  content  with¬ 
in  each  volume  may  not  completely  represent  the  point  of  view  of  its  author. 

In  making  reference  to  an  individual  author,  generally  he  should  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  his  other  works.  (2)  Hie  author  may  have  preserved  his  own  view¬ 
point.  to  a  certain  degree  with  respect  to  particular  problems.  If  such  dis¬ 
crepancies  are  encountered  during  teaching,  the  approach  taken  in  the  text¬ 
book  and  the  reference  book  should  be  used. 
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1.0  Phonemics  and  its  terminology 
1.1  What  are  phonemes? 

The  study  which  accurately  describes  the  speech  sounds  that  can  be  actual¬ 
ly  spoken,  after  they  are  investigated  in  detail,  is  called  phonetics.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  study  which  systematizes  the  phonetic  observations  and  which 
explains  what  are  the  minimal  phonetic  elements  that  may  serve  to  distinguish 
meanings  of  words  in  the  language  is  called  phonemics.  Hie  elements  of  speech 
sounds  extracted  in  this  manner  are  called  phonemes  and  they  are  distinguished 
from  phones,  ftiey  are  differentiated  by  the  use  of  different  brackets,  e.g. ,  ' 
/t/  is  used  to  represent  the  phoneme  't1  and  ^t]  is  used  to  indicate  the  phone 
't'. 

The  phonemes  of  the  Peiping  dialect  are: 


Vowels  /a/,  /a/,  /V 
Semivowels  /j/,  /w/,  /r/ 

Consonants  /b/,  /p/,  /f/,  /m/  ......  labial  sounds 

/d/,  /t/,  /l/,  /n/  .  apical  sounds 

/z/,  /c/,  /s/  ......  dental  sounds 

/zr/,  /cr/,  /sr/  ......  retroflex  sounds 

/zj/i  /cj/,  /sj/  .  palatal  sounds 

/g/»  A/,  A/  .  velar  sounds 

/•/  . .  glottal  sound 


In  addition,  /zr/  (phonetic  letter  ’£),  /zj/  (phonetic  letter  if  )  etc.,  are  com¬ 
pound  phonemes. 

Phonemics  investigates  the  system  of  the  speech  sounds  of  a  language  and 
clarifies  the  intricate  parts  of  its  system;  it  is  therefore  a  prerequisite  to 
the  task  of  establishing  phonetic  letters.  In  choosing  the  letters,  since  one 
should  consider  customary  usage  as  well  as  practical  and  pedagogical  convenience, 
it  is  not  advisable  to  take  phonetic  symbols  directly  and  allow  them  to  serve 
as  the  romanized  spelling.  Next,  since  phonemics  clarifies  the  sound  system  of 
a  language  as  a  whole  and  the  minimal  phonetic  distinctions  needed  for  carrying 
out  the  function  of  communication,  it  is  also  a  powerful  aid  in  the  learning  ot 
a  foreign  language.  One  of  the  reasons  that  the  learning  of  a  foreign  language 
is  difficult  is  that  one  is  not  familiar  with  the  sound  system  of  a  language 
that  has  a  different  sound  system  from  that  of  one's  own.  It  may  be,  there¬ 
fore,  extremely  profitable  to  understand  the  sound  system  of  the  Peiping 
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Dialect  and  to  master  the  important  phonetic  distinctions  before  proceeding  with 
the  study  of  the  language  itself. 


1.2  Initials  and  finals 

In  order  to  describe  the  Peiping  Dielect  in  terms  of  phonemics,  one  must 

first  arrange  its  speech  sounds  and  then  interpret  them.  Here  we  will  attempt 

to  show  the  basic  method  of  arranging  the  speech  sounds.  If  we  listen  to  a 

series  of  Mandarin  sounds  such  as  "  ££ ",  we  notice  that  only  the 

initial  parts  of  individual  sounds  are  different  from  one  another,  and  the  final 

■u.  -  J  i h 

parts  are  the  same.  The  same  can  be  said  regarding  "  "»  etc.  , 

(disregarding  tone).  If  wo  arrange  such  a  series,  the  following  chart  may  be 
made. 


t  : 


&  V?Vt 

j  j.  •  d 

-  «*>  4SL 


\>7  «r 


■r 


A  u 


A2>  Vi" 
n  /  p,  1 


it 


>•(  i.  / 


-/ 

Hi) 


>  < . 

H 

A  A 


(the  rest  is  omitted) 

If  this  chart  is  read  horizontally,  we  notice  that  the  final  parts  are 
the  same  and  the  initial  parts  are  different;  if  we  read  it  vertically,  the  in¬ 
itial  parts  are  the  same  and  the  final  parts  are  different.  In  any  case,  the 
speech  sounds  in  each  column  can  be  divided  into  the  initial  and  the  final  ele¬ 
ments.  The  former  is  called  the  "initial"  and  the  latter  the  "final",  and  the 
combination  of  the  two  is  called  a  "syllable."  In  other  words,  syllable  = 
initial  +  final. 


1.3  Parallel  series 

^  I  * 

The  "P*. "  of  row  A  in  the  above  chart  must  be  distinguished  from 

no  matter  who  pronounces  it;  otherwise,  it  will  bring  about  a  confu¬ 
sion  in  the  speech  sounds.  Then,  in  what  respects  is  the  initial  of  "}/>"  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  those  of  • « "? 

A.  It  cannot  be  pronounced  with  the  lips  or  the  back  of  the  tongue. 

B.  It  is  pronounced  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  but  it  is  a  plosive,  not 
an  affricate  like  ftsj. 

C.  It  is  not  a  lateral  like  "  ;  ",  nor  is  it  a  nasal  like  "  r< ", 

D.  Finally,  it  is  not  aspirated  like  "t";  it  is  unaspirated. 

The  initial  of  of  row  B  is  also  differentiated  from  those  of  " 

|ji  ,j^'| ,. . . "  by  the  same  four  features  of  ABCD.  The  same  can  be  said  for  row  C 
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of  the  above  chart. 

furthermore,  the  ways  in  which  ^ and  |ji»^  ** * "*  are 

distinguished  from  each  of  the  other  columns  are  the  same.  In  such  a  case,  we 
call  a  series  such  as  ABC  a  parallel  series.  lhe  way  to  discover  the  phonemes 
of  a  language  is  to  organize  the  speech  sounds  of  the  language  and  arrange  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  form  parallel  series.  A  book  of  phonology  of  the  old  days 
was  nothing  more  than  a  display  of  parallel  series. 

2.0  The  initials  in  the  Peiping  Dialect 

2.1  Aspirated  sounds  and  unaspirated  sounds 

In  the  parallel  series  described  above,  we  may  consider  the  initials  of 
1  ^  *•••"  be  the  same.  That  is  because  the  ways  in  which  these  are 
distinguished  from  those  of  other  columns  are  exactly  the  same.  Suppose  we  sym- 

r  /)  \y 

bolize  them  as  ^ty.  And  since  the  initials  of  »•  •  •"  are  als°  the 

same,  we  will  symbolize  them  as  f t\.  If  we  express  the  initials  by  using  the 
symbols  by  which  . . "  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  one  another, 

and  if  we  classify  them  according  to  the  place  and  manner  of  articulation,  the 
following  chart  may  be  constructed. 


unaspirated 

aspirated 

laterals 

fricatives 

nasals 

Labials 

f-S 

?»*i 

W 

H 

Linguals 

ill 

LnJ 

Dentals 

f  c  v 

Velars 

tk) 

fk'S 

IM 

What  we 

call  "linguals" 

and  "dentals"  here 

are  traditional 

Chinese  terms; 

the  former  are  generally  called  "apical  plosives"  and  the  latter  "apical  plo¬ 
sives  or  fricatives". 

Now  that  we  have  the  basic  symbols,  we  will  attempt  to  interpret  them. 

First, 


hi 

.  u 

(it^) 

(ter) 

ic1 

(&> 

<•!> 

<4> 

in  the  above  group,  each  pair  consists  of  an  unaspirated  and  an  aspirated  sound. 
The  place  of  articulation  is  the  some  for  both,  but  there  are  the  following 
differences; 


''Aspirated  sounds^ 


There  is  a  strong  closure  at  the  point  of  articulation 
but  the  glottis  is  opwn,  and  when  the  closure  is  re¬ 
leased,  the  breath  flows  out. 
vUnospirated  sounds'1  There  is  a  relatively  weak  closure  at  the  point  of  ar¬ 

ticulation,  but  the  glottis  is  tense  and  closed.  When 
the  closure  is  released,  the  voice  flows  out  from  the 
glottis. 

In  other  words,  the  aspirated  sound  breaks  the  closure  with  the  breath, 
and  the  unaspirated  sound  breaks  the  closure  with  the  voice.  Those  that  break 
the  closure  with  the  voice  are  the  voiced  sounds  like  b,  d,  g,  and  those  that 
break  the  closure  without  being  accompanied  by  the  voice  are  the  so-called  un¬ 
voiced  sounds  like  p,  t,  k.  Furthermore,  the  voiced  sounds  usually  have  a  weak  . 
or  lenis  closure,  and  the  unvoiced  sounds  usually  have  a  strong  or  fortis  closure 
In  order  to  symbolize  distinctly  in  the  simplest  way  the  differences  between  the 
unaspirated  and  the  aspirated  sounds  of  the  Peiping  Dialect,  it  is  convenient 
to  represent  them  in  the  following  way: 

<Unaspirated  sounds')  /b/  /d/  /z/  /g/  ? 

^Aspirated  sounds')  '  /p /  /t/  /c/  /k/  /h/ 

2.2  A/  and  /./. 

One  of  the  important  characteristics  of  the  unaspirated  sounds  of  the 
Peiping  Dialect  is  that  the  glottis  is  tense  and  closed  in  the  beginning;  as 
soon  as  the  closure  of  the  oral  cavity  is  released,  the  glottis  also  opens  and 
produces  voice.  That  is,  it  may  be  considered  as  being  accompanied  by  a  slight 
glottal  plosion.  The  initial  A/  of  "  fij'JT  i  ..."  is  included  in  the  series 
of  aspirated  sounds.  A/  may  be  regarded  as  having  the  same  quality  as  that  of 
the  breath  portion  which  accompanies  the  aspirated  sounds  like  /p,  t,  k/.  Then 
could  the  sound  which  has  the  same  quality  as  that  of  the  glottal  plosion  which 
accompanies  the  unaspirated  sounds  like  /b,  d,  g/  occur  as  an  initial? 

The  sound  that  is  representative  of  the  glottal  plosive  sound  is  the  plo¬ 
sive  sound  that  is  produced  at  the  throat  when  hacking,  but  in  the  beginning  of 
the  syllable  of  "  ?<#  ^ -  &}.'&  >£/-  11  of  the  Peiping  Dialect,  a  light  glottal 
plosion  similar  to  that  described  above  can  be  heard.  And  also  "  "Sj" 

i/L"i  ate.,  may  be  divided  as  in  /da. an/,  /ka.&j/,  /sji.ew/,  because 
the  glottal  closure  occurs  between  them.  If  we  represent  this  sound  with  /./, 
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the  syllables  that  are  generally  believed  to  begin  with  vowels  may  be  interpreted 
as  having  /./as  their  initials.  Thus  the  foregoing  chart  will  become  as  follows: 
<Unaspirated  eounds>  A/  /d/  A/  /g/  /•/ 

^Aspirated  sounds>  /p/  /t/  /c/  /k/  A/ 


2.3  Hie  retroflex  sound  and  the  palatal  sound 

However,  the  initials  of  the  Peiping  Dialect  are  not  limited  to  the  ones 
illustrated  above.  Let  us  examine  the  following  parallel  series. 


•4 1 1  O 
S  \%  j,  ft 
ktf  iLM 
Ik  &  it 


foi a 

4  * 


•i 


ftv  *  a 

Of  these,  we  will  assume  that  the  initials  of  "  4 1 ' ,  e_  1  ’if'--'  are  the  same  and 
symbolize  them  as  ,  and  that  the  initials  of  "  ^  fgjj  ,f.  ',L-  "  are  the  same 
and  these  we  will  symbolize  as  \7-  J  .  And  if  we  represent  each  of  these  in  turn 
with  a  simple  symbol,  the  following  initials  may  be  extracted.  Hie  first  group 
consists  of  the  retroflex  sounds  produced  by  placing  the  apex  of  the  tongue  at 
the  back  of  the  upper  front  teeth,  and  the  other  group  consists  of  the  palatal 
sounds  produced  by  flattening  the  tongue  surface  and  placing  it  against  the  roof 
of  the  mouth. 


<  Retroflex  soundc> 

<  Palatal  sounds> 


>T‘ 


/z\  ) c; 

/z"  $C  1  IS"  jj  { 

V.  j  V  -  C  j  C-  i 


2.4  Hie  interpretation  of  the  retroflex  sounds 

Now  let  us  compare  the  retroflex  sounds  with  the  dental  initials,  /z,  c,  s/ 
<Initial  eounds>  /z/  /c/  /s/ 

< Retroflex  sounds>  £zj  £c  ^  [a \ 

Both  are  apical  sounds  and  affricate  or  fricative  sounds,  and  they  are  pronounced 
alike,  except  that  the  latter  have  a  characteristic  feature  called  "retroflexion" 
which  the  former  lack.  Then,  if  we  represent  the  feature  of  retroflexion  with 
a  symbol,  namely,  /r/,  we  will  have  /z/+/r/  -  *  -  z  >  ,  /c/+/r/->  v  c  j  ,  /s/+/ r/--»  faj 
And  since  the  initial  of  "  may  be  considered  as  /r/  before  which  the  retro¬ 
flex  fricative  /r/  is  added,  it  will  be  represented  as  /rr/. 

/zr/,  /cr/,  /ar/ ,  /rr/ 


<Retroflox  sounds> 
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2.5  The  interpretation  of  the  palatal  sounds 

If  we  look  at  the  following  chart,  we  notice  that  the  palatal  '  group 
occurs  only  with  finals  which  are  distinct  from  those  occurring  with  the  velar 
/g/  group  and  the  dental  /z/  group. 


A 

B 


an 

jan 


1 

ft  I 


g  k  h 

-f  -H  S/iT 

/  /  / 


z 

V 


/  /  / 


z 

/ 
i ft 


c 

/ 


s 

/ 


J 

/ 


I  c/j  if 


/ft 


A 

B 


arJ 

jar) 


* 
ft 


#)  ^  ^ 
/  /  / 


/  /  / 


/  /  .  /  / 
'A-  1?'  -ft 


In  other  words,  /l/  and  /n/  occur  with  both  A  and  B  as  in  /lan/:/ljan/,  /nan/: 
/njan/,  but  the  /z/  group  occurs  only  with  /-an/  and  /-a^/  (the  plain  finale); 
thus  there  is  no  such  syllable  as  "zjan".  And  /g/  group  occurs  only  with  /-an/ 
and  /~a>j/ ;  hence,  there  is  no  "gjan".  One  can  hear  a  fairly  clear  "j"  sound 
in  "yj_  "  of  the  Peiping  Dialect;  it  is  quite  different  in  quality  from  the  Ja¬ 
panese  "otochan".  Thus  in  the  Peiping  Dialect  the  [z]  group  appears  only  with 
those  finals  like  /-jan/  and  /-jai y  (the  palatal  finals)  which  contain  /j/. 

Thus,  when  the  /g/  and  /z/  groups  appear  only  with  plain  finals,  and  the 
)_2  j  group  only  with  palatal  finals,  and  when  their  distributional  patterns  are 
different  from  one  another,  we  say  that  the  /g/  and  /z/  groups  are  in  complemen¬ 
tary  distribution  with  the  j  group.  Where  there  is  complementary  distribution, 
we  may  interpret  the  two  groups  as  the  variants  of  the  same  sound  element.  Hie 
variation  in  this  case  may  be  interpreted  as  the  result  of  the  addition  of  /j/. 
Hence,  the  following  explanation  may  be  given  to  this  phenomenon. 

(1)  /g/+/j/  -5  (zj  AA/j/  -•*  ft  J  AA/j/ 

(2)  /z/+/j/  ->  (uz^  /c/+/j/  (r.  j  / s/  +/ j/  (s  ^ 

In  short,  the  following  two  kinds  of  symbolizations  are  possible  for  the  palatal 
sounds. 

(1)  /gj/  Aj/  Aj/  /j/ 

(2)  /zj/  /cj/  /sj/  /j/ 

In  order  to  determine  which  of  the  above  two  interpretations  is  more  suitable, 
let  us  survey  the  entire  system  of  the  Peiping  Dialect.  For  instance,  if  we 
extract  the  initials  of  the  following  syllablesj 


A 

B 


L  - 


*2 


lif  '  9 
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C  IL  -  *L  -  v»  -  i<- 


w e  have  the  following. 

A  /z-C-s/ 

B  /zr-cr-sr-rr/ 

C  /zj-cj-sj-j/  or  /gj-kj-hj-j/ 

When  we  examine  this  chart,  we  notice  that  we  can  form  an  organized  system  of 
these  sounds  by  interpreting  the  case  where  the  /z/  group  combined  with  retro¬ 
flexion  as  /zr/  and  the  case  whore  the  /z/  group  combined  with  the  palatal  ele¬ 
ment  as  /zj/.  These  three  groups  are  all  fricatives;  there  are  common  charac¬ 
teristics  among  them;  thus,  it  is  fitting  that  we  interpret  the  three  asN  one 
class.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  interpret  the  palatal  sound  as  the  /gj/  type, 
we  may  not  find  any  relationship  among  the  three.  Thus,  the  following  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  retroflex  and  palatal  sounds  seems  most  appropriate. 

<Dontal  sounds>  /z,  c,  s/ 

<Retroflex  sounds>  /zr,  cr,  sr,  rr/ 

/> 

<Palatal  sounds>  /zj,  cj,  sj,  j/ 


2.6  The  interpretation  of  the  labial  sounds 

We  notice  in  the  following  chart  that  ill  the  lingual,  dental,  retroflex, 
and  velar  sounds,  there  are  some  cases  where  they  join  with  rounded  finals,  and 
other  cases  where  they  join  with  unrounded  finals.  Since  lip-rounding  may  be 
regarded  as  the  same  as  the  initial  of  "J/L,"  or  it  will  be  symbolized  as 

/w/.  However,  since  the  labial  sounds  have  only  one  group,  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  rounded  and  unrounded  does  not  apply, 

/dims  zr  .sr  g.../ 


I il  fr)  ^  i-A 

i  st  4  't  * 


,y  )/• 


Hi  -i  %  fjf- 


$.7.  ]  >fi.  &  44 


We  can  see  from  the  above  chart  that  in  the  case  of  /dan/  ( 'jP  )  :/dwan/  (>*%>  ), 
the  presence  or  absence  of  /w/  serves  to  distinguish  the  words,  but  with  the 
labial  sounds,  either  /ban/  or  /bwan/  will  do.  In  other  words,  /w/  is  a  non- 
dinctive  element  in  this  case.  By  the  same  token,  "  cam  be  either  /men/ 

or  /mw an/,  and  can  be  either  /fei^/  or  /fwaij/.  There  is  a  clear  lip- 
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rounding  in  such  words  as  "  "i  but  this  is  only  because  they  must 

be  distinguished  from  such  words  as  "  /!  •  *^(  ^ ,4&M5  therefore,  it  does  not 
matter  whether  the  phonemic  representation  is  /be/  or  /bwe/.  The  labial  sounds 
of  the  Peiping  Dialect  are  often  accompanied  by  some  lip-rounding  as  long  as 
they  are  not  restricted  by  the  following  finals,  but  this  is  nothing  more  than 
a  phonetic  fact. 

2.7  The  interpretation  of  the  syllabic  " 

Syllables  having  as  their  initials  the  retroflex  sound  /rr/  may  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  /rran/,  /rra^/,  /rra^/,  but  "  tr]  ",  which  has  a  narrow  final, 

may  be  interpreted  ns  /rri/  (for  the  final,  see  below).  But  in  the  Peiping 
Dialect,  there  is  in  addition  to  "  Q  "  a  syllabic  retroflex  sound  (syllabic  r) 
as  in  "  r.,  jj  ,  v*7,  (  '/_>  in  Vl  -j-  )".  Since  it  sounds  as  though  it  is  accom¬ 

panied  by  a  neutral  vowel  "a",  it  is  generally  interpreted  as  /er/.  However, 
since  the  apex  curls  back  sharply  and  thus  the  closure  allows  an  opening,  it  is 
thought  of  as  producing  a  vocalic  sound;  thus  both  the  initial  and  the  final  can 
be  interpreted  as  /r/,  so  that  it  can  be  considered  as  /rr/,  a  syllable  which 
has  absorbed  a  vowel  nucleus  I.  If  we  observe  this  syllable,  we  notice  that 

the  degree  of  retroflexion  remains  the  same  from  beginning  to  end.  The  final 

/-r/  is  treated  below. 

2.8  Semivowels  and  medials 

In  words  such  as  "  "  and  "  {?\ ",  during  the  transition  from  the  ini¬ 

tial  /d/  or  /t/  to  the  final  there  is  a  sound  which  is  produced  by  flattening 
the  surface  of  the  tongue.  This  sound  is  very  close  to  the  vowel  /i/,  but  since 

its  quality  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  initial  of  "/Oji  ",  we  symbolize  it  as 

/j/.  In  the  case  of  "  "  and  "Jj'",  it  is  not  so  clear  as  the  above,  but  a 

linking  / j/  can  also  be  recognized  there.  In  the  case  of  f$  j  /zjan/  and  -&J 
/sjan/,  the  initial  is  already  palatalized;  therefore,  an  additional  tongue 
movement  for  the  flattening  of  the  tongue  does  not  occur,  but  as  was  described 
in  2.  5,  there  is  a  linking  /j/  between  the  initial  and  the  final. 

Next,  in  the  case  of  "  "  and  ",  there  occurs  clearly  a  lip-rounding 

sound  during  the  transition  between  the  initial  of  /d/  or  /s/  and  the  final 
/-a/.  This  sound  resembles  the  vowel  fu],  but  since  it  can  be  considered  as 
having  the  same  quality  as  that  of  the  initial  of  we  symbolize  it  as 

/w/.  In  the  case  of  "^'andlsji",  it  is  not  very  clear,  but  a  linking  /w/  can  be 
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noticed. 

In  the  linking  sound  produced  during  the  transition  from  the  initial  to 
the  final  there  are  various  differences  of  degree,  but  we  may  group  them  toge¬ 
ther  and  call  them  "medials".  Hie  medials  are  /j/  and  /w/.  The  element  /r/ 

in  words  such  as  £/zran/  and&'srei j/  is  today  nothing  more  than  a  retroflex 

component,  but  in  older  Chinese  it  was  one  of  the  medials.  The  three  Bounds, 
/j/»  /w/,  /r/  are  the  semivowels  in  the  Peiping  Dialect,  and  they  can  become 
"syllable  finals"  when  placed  at  the  end  of  the  finals.  Since  the  narrowing  of 
the  syllable  finals  /-j/  and  /-w/  is  not  great,  these  are  often  heard  as  the 
vowels  [-1]  and  [-uj  . 

Examples:  <Medials>  <Syllable  finals> 

/i/  |/fc  /djan/  'I'M  /  da  j/ 

/w/  /dwan/  7)  /daw/ 

/r/  t/jAsr/ 

On  further  analysis  we  find  that  finals  may  be  divided  into  three  parts: 
"medial "+"peak( vowel  nucleus  or  main  vowel )"+"syllable  final",  /dwan/  thus 

consists  of  an  initial  /d/,  a  medial  /w/,  a  peak  /a/,  and  a  syllable  final  /n/. 


2.9  Syllable 

Following  a  suggestion  of  Saussure’s,  we  may  represent  abstractly  the  de¬ 
gree  of  closure  at  the  point  of  articulation  by  the  numbers  0-7  and  construct 
the  following  chart.  0  indicates  a  complete  closure,  7  a  wide  opening, 

cj/ 


0  /d,  t,  g,  k,  .,  b,  p,  z,  c,  zr,  cr,  zj, 

1  /s,  sr,  sj,  h,  f/ 

2  /n,  m,  •}/ 

3  A/ 


plosives  and  affricates 

fricatives 

nasals 

lateral 


^  /j»  w,  r/ 


semivowels 


^  /i,  (u),  etc.,/  narrow  vowels 

6  /e,  (o),  etc.,/  medium  vowels 

7  /a/  wide  vowel 

/j,  w,  r/  which  are  assigned  a  sonority  grade  of  4  fall  in  between  the 
consonant  group  which  are  of  grades  3  or  under  and  the  vowel  group  which  are 
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of  grades  5  or  above 
or  coolj  using  these 

K 

i  i  \ 

1  j  a  n 

XI/ 


.  Now  let  us  represent 
numbers. 


the  Peiping  word  "//f.'X"  [refreshing 
7 


k  w  a  j 

XI- 1 


When  there  are  two  such  shapes  we  say  there  are  two  syllables  and  when 
there  is  one,  we  say  there  is  one  syllable. 

A  syllable,  then,  is  a  group  of  phonemes  forming  one  such  shape  and  having 
a  vowel  nucleus  as  its  peak.  A  phoneme  which  comes  between  the  initial  and  the 
peak  is  simply  a  semivowel  which  is  wider  than  the  initial  consonant  (below  3 
degrees)  and  narrower  than  the  peak  vowel  (above  5  degrees).  In  this  way,  some 
semivowels  are  medials. 


2J.0  Comparison  of  the  chart  of  initials  and  medials  with  the  First  Revised 
Scheme  of  Romanization  (  ^  \  \  O'?;  ^  4,^  i-  ~  X  3 


<phonemic 

symbols>  <First 

Revised  Scheme  of  Romanization> 

/b  p  f 

m 

w 

/ 

b 

P  I 

m  w 

/d  t  1 

n 

/ 

d 

t  1 

n 

/z  c  s 

/ 

z 

c  s 

/zr  cr 

A 

sr 

r 

/ 

zh 

ch 

sh  r 

Aj  cj 

so 

j 

/ 

gi 

ki 

hi  j 

/g  k  h 

/ 

g 

k  h 

/. 

/ 

3.0  Die  finals  in  the  Peiping  Dialect 


3.1  Preliminary  arrangement 

When  we  arranged  the  syllables  of  the  Peiping  Dialect  in  such  a  way  as  to 
construct  a  parallel  series,  the  result  was  a  chart  similar  to  that  in  Section 

1.2  above.  Since  we  can  extract  a  common  final  from  each  of  the  rows  A,  B,  C, 
etc.,  in  the  chart,  we  may  tentatively  symbolize  these  as  f-aj,  [-an^ ,  [-arj^etc. 
In  such  a  manner,  approximately  4l  types  of  finals  may  be  extracted.  If  we  di¬ 
vide  them  into  three  large  classes  based  on  their  vowel  quality  (wide-narrow), 
the  following  chart  may  be  formed. 
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(1)  Wide  finals  [a,  ja,  wa,  ai,  wai,  jai,  aU,  jaU,  an,  jin,  wan,  t^an, 

u.i'jt  v/uj,  j  «c*)j 

(2)  Medium  finals  ^  >>  ,  a,  £,  3,  w3,  je  ye,  ei,  wei,  wlj,  ow,  jow,  jUw, 

an,  un(uen),  in(ian),  yn(yan),  9yi»j(iaQ),  wsrj, 

uo  , ' 

(3)  Narrow  finals  £i(-fc),  y(vcfy),  i(  £  ),  1 (£,*•)} 

3.2  The  interpretation  of  the  wide  finals 

The  i/c]  of^'jJC  $j),  1.’  (  ['j  ) >  etc.,  is  backed;  the  [_a]  of  ^jaj(pi|), 

jj ai] ( '(V.) ,  etc.,  is  fronted;  there  is  a  slight  difference  between  the  two,  but 
in  the  Peiping  Dialect,  there  do  not  exist  such  words  sis  £la| ,  [larj  \  that  have 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  words  fl*»;,  etc..,  in  meaning.  By  the 

same  token,  there  are  no  words  like  £kaij,  (_k4.nj,  etc.,  which  differ  in  meaning 
from  -^jjjsai],  j_kan  I,  etc.  Consequently,  from  the  phonemic  standpoint  there 

is  no  need  to  distinguish  between  [>3 and T_a!  *  therefore,  we  symbolize  them  both 
as  /a/.  The  syllable  final  in  Lai  j  may  be  interpreted  as  /-j/.  When  /-n/ 
occurs  as  the  syllable  final,  the  peak  /a/  is  somewhat  fronted  and  thus  is  heard 
as  l  a  |.  This  is  nothing  more  than  a  phonetic  phenomenon. 

And  there  are  no  such  words  as  fjanj.and  fyanj  which  are  different  in 
meaning  from  j'n(/0T  )  and  y£n(  -J \) .  Therefore,  from  the  phonemic  standpoint, 
there  i6  no  need  to  recognize  a  phoneme  /£/;  thus,  these  words  may  be  phonemically 
interpreted  as  /jan/  and  /yan/.  It  is  possible  to  interpret  the  narrowing 
of  the  final  in  /jan/  as  the  influence  of  the  medial  /j/.  Furthermore,  the 
£yjthat  occurs  as  the  medial  of  ,'£■  ,  etc.,  con  be  regarded  as  the  com¬ 

bination  of  the  palatalization  feature  of  /j/  and  the  lip-rounding  of  /w/  and 
can  therefore  be  symbolized  as  /jw/.  Thus,  _£l/an/,  /'£  /jan/,  J^j/wan/,  'J^/jwan/- 

In  the  case  of  the  syllable  finals  of  ^  and  ,  there  occurs  an  U"J 
which  falls  between  £u]and  ^oj,  as  in  F'd-Uj  and  |  jaUj,  but  since  its  distinc¬ 
tive  feature  is  labialization,  these  can  be  interpreted  as  /aw/ond  /jay.  Thus, 
all  the  finals  that  contain  a  wide  vowel  may  be  classified  as  /a/. 

3.3  The  interpretation  of  the  medium  finals 

In4k:  •  #  \4j  »  etc.,  there  is  a  final  [_-&’Jsimilar  to  the  vowel  in  the 
English  [goj;  in;^.,|.]  ,  etc.,  there  is  a  final  If  we  arrange  these 

in  a  chart,  we  notice  that  there  is  complementary  distribution  between  the  two. 


l-ri 

M 


g  k  h 

. 

d  t  1 
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z  c 

8  zr  cr 

sr 

ij 

/  /  / 

/  / 

/  /  / 

/ 

/  /  / 

/ 

*1  *1 

t 

^  velar  and  v 

'  glottal  sounds'’ 

\linguals, 

dentals, 

and  retroflex  sounds/ 

Accordingly,  we  may  group  them  together  and  write  /a/.  The  qualitative  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  finals  is  no  more  than  a  phonetic  phenomenon  influenced  by 
the  initial.  Similarly,  we  may  interpret  ^fp/’jej,  £ij[ yej ,  etc.,  as  /ja/, 

/jwa/,  etc. 

Since  there  is  labialization  in^ji'»/  [kuoj  ,  £tsuoj,  ?j^[?uo3,  etc., 
they  contain  the  medial  /w/.  Furthermore,  since  in  the  Peiping  Dialect  there 
are  no  such  words  as  [ kwaj  andjjcwe|  in  addition  to  [kwoj ,  we  may  symbolize 
the  finals  of  these  words  most  economically  as  /-we/.  It  is  because  of  the 
medial  /w/  that  the  vowel  nucleus  sounds  like  £ oj,  and  it  may  well  be  com¬ 
pared  with  ^  /ja/  which  sounds  as  if  it  contains  the  vowel  nucleus  £e  j  be¬ 
cause  of  the ^medial  /j/.  Thus,  we  may  transcribe  the  words  as  follows: 

^;  /ka/  :  4^Awa/ 

>r^/da/  !  j^/dwa/ 

/sra/ :  J£/srwa/ 

^  /la/  :  *j|/lwa/  :  •/)  /lja/  :  ^/ljwa/ 

The  finals  of  hj~r  £kei1  and  JJtwei]  may  be  written  as  /-aj/  and  /-waj/. 
The  vowel  in  this  case  is  somewhat  fronted  because  of  the  syllable  final  /-j/, 
and  it  is  heard  as  [ej.  Similarly  the  final  in  \J)  jx wijj ,  p1^  £tswrjj,  etc., 
is  a  special  variant  occuring  in  the  presence  of  particular  initials  and  tones, 
and  it  may  be  interpreted  as  /-waj/. 

The  final  £owJ  of ^  ,  h.  ,  etc.,  may  be  interpreted  as  /aw/.  In 

this  instance,  the  vowel  is  rounded  (labialized)  because  of  the  syllable 
final  /-w/  and  thus  its  auditory  value  is  close  to  that  of  [oj .  The  final 
of  ^  ’  e^c*'  ts^es  the  shape  of  jjowJ/jUwJin  various  initial  and 

tonal  environments,  but  it  may  be  interpreted  that  its  vowel  nucleus  is  the 
medium  vowel  /a/.  Hence,  its  final  may  be  symbolized  as  /jaw/. 

The  final  of  jgjxsnj,  etc.,  may  be  analyzed  as  /an/,  ft  [kun] 

and  ^ (sunj  generally  have  the  vowel  nucleus  |_uj,  but  some  people  observe 
that  it  is  accompanied  by  a  short  as  in  £kuan) and  £suanj ;  therefore,  in 
phonemics,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  interpreting  this  ns  /-wan/, 
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imitating  the  National  Phonetic  Letters,*  We  interpret  the  finals  °f 
and  (fi  inland  of  ^  |jyn"]  andi^J  (tsynj  as  /-jan/  and  /-jwan/  respectively, 

again  in  imitation  of  the  National  Phonetic  Letters.  When  the  final  is  heard 
as  fjL  J  or  £yj  this  may  be  explained  as  follows:  the  medial  /j/  and  syllable 
final  /-n/  have  a  tendency  to  palatalize  and  thus  influence  the  /a/  which 
occurs  between  the  two.  Hence,  the  finals  of  these  words  may  be  symbolized 
as  follows :  ®  ( /an/ *  Vgj/wan/-  ^‘/jan/ <  / jwan/ . 

Uie^final  £-o yl  of<fL  ,  ^  ,  *«0  ,  etc.,  will  be  represented  as  /ay/.  Oie 
final  of  ,  etc.,  is  generally  Liy),  but  we  will  interpret  it  as  /jay/, 

agreeing  with  the  interpretation  of  the  National  Phonetic  Letters.  Finally, 
the  final  LUy /of  ^  ,  J-  ,  ^ ,  etc. ,  contains  the  vowel  |_Uj  which  is  midway 
between  [ oj  and  [uj  ;  it  is  closer  to  the  medium  vowel  than  to  the  narrow  vowel. 
If  we  interpret  it  as  /wa/,  following  the  examples  of  etc.,  then 

we  will  have  t  /dwa*)/,  JL  /gw ar,/,  etc. 


g  k  h  | 

j  d  t  1  n 

Z  C  8  j 

-y  ^  ^ 

zr  cr  sr 

b  p  f  m 

-way  ,<  ^ 

t  kmt 
t&AU\ 

y  a  e  1  N 

0» 

f  o 

]  Sp\  ^ 

This  agrees  with  the  interpretation  of  the  National  Phonetic  Letters,  and 
/-a r/  (low  vowel)  and  /-way/  (high  vowel)  become  clearly  contrasted  as  illustrated 
in  the  above  chart. 

Lastly,  the  final  of  ^  ,  etc.,  is  different  from  that  of  1?  i 

andp]  ;  the  former  is  LjUyJ,  the  latter  is  £  vn j.  Since  this  vowel  nucleus 
(jJ^J  may  be  interpreted  as  /wa/  as  stated  above,  we  may  write  Wj  as  /jway/, 
as  /cjway/  andilj$.as  /sjway/.  This  too  coincides  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
National  Phonetic  Letters. 

lhus,  all  the  finals  which  contain  a  medium  vowel  may  be  uniformly  class¬ 
ified  into  the  /a/  group. 


‘Translator’s  Note:  National  Phonetic  Letters  £zhuyin  zimuj  is  a  system  of 
characters  for  what  are  here  called  initials  and  finals  introduced  by  the 
Chinese  Ministry  of  Education  in  1919,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  a  standard 
pronunciation.  See  "Comparative  Table  of  Pinyin,  Yale,  Wade-Giles,  Zhuyin 
zimu  and  Guoyeu  Romabyh  Systems"  in  POLA  #6. 
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3.4  The  interpretation  of  the  narrow  finals 

The  words  %<.  £i],  ftsi],  ^  [tslj,  etc.,  all  have  different  finals. 

[-lj  is  called  a  retroflex  vowel;  it  is  pronounced  like  the  initial  /rr/  of 
"  fj)  ",  except  the  friction  is  eliminated  by  a  slight  widening  of  the  stricture. 
£-l]  is  called  an  apical  vowel;  it  is  pronounced  like  [z'j  except  that  the 
friction  is  lost  through  a  slight  widening  of  the  apical  stricture.  All  three 
of  the  vowels  fi] ,  L O,  and  [lj  have  a  narrower  opening  at  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
than  the  medium  vowels  £a],  [pj ,  etc.;  therefore,  they  are  classified  as  narrow 
vowels.  Furthermore,  the  occurrence  of  these  three  vowels  shows  that  they  are 
in  complementary  distribution,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  examples: 

Cl]  appears  with  the  apical  sounds  /z  c  s/,  etc., 


fi'J  appears  with  the  retroflex  sounds  /zr  cr  sr  rr/,  etc., 

[ij  appears  with  the  palatal  sounds  /zj  cj  sj  j/,  etc.; 
therefore,  we  may  put  them  together  and  symbolize  them  as  /I/.  The  occurrence 
of  these  three  variants  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  influence  of  the 
phonetic  quality  of  the  initial  or  the  medial.  Thus,  they  are  interpreted  as 
follows : 

0/7.1/  ,  >X/cI/  ,  %A  /si/ 

A/zrl/  ,  \  / crl/  ,  feijj/srl/  ,  Q/rrI/ 

IU 7jl/  ,  |y/cjl/  ,  x^/sjl/  ,  ,£Vji/ 

Lastly,  the  final  of  ^  »  etc.,  is  £u],  but  it  ia  a  narrow  vowel, 

and  furthermore,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  strong  lip  rounding;  therefore,  it  may 
be  interpreted  as  /wl/.  The  final  is  heard  as  j_u]  because  of  the  influence  of 
the  medial  /w/.  The  final  [ y]  of  ,  (x  ,  etc.,  is  also  a  narrow  vowel, 

and  moreover,  combines  the  characteristics  of  palatalization  and  labialization; 
hence,  it  may  be  regarded  as  /jwl/.  Thus,  there  are  the  four  different  finals 


containing  /I/  as  in  ^/sl/, 


and  *|/sjwl/. 


3.5  Comparison  of  the  chart  of  the  finals  with  the  Scheme  of  Bomanization 

Summarizing  the  above,  the  main  vowels  of  the  Peiping  Dialect  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  three  classes:  /a/  (wide),  /a/  (medium),  /I/  (narrow).  The  medials 
are  /j/,  /w/,  and  /jw/;  we  call  those  which  have  no  medial  "  B  "  (open),  those 
which  have  the  medial  /j/  $1  "  (spread),  those  with  an  accompanying  /w/ 

"^<2.  "  (rounded),  and  those  with  /jw/  "jflja.  "  (front  rounded).  There  are 
five  different  types  of  syllable  finals:  /-zero/,  /-j/,  /-w/,  /-n/,  /-y/. 
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39 
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wl 
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jl 
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It  is  clear  that  this  phonemic  analysis,  which  gives  importance  to  the 
function  of  the  medials,  while  reducing  the  vowe-1  nuclei  to  the  three  types 
/a/,  /a/,  and  /I/,  yields  an  extremely  simple  system.  As  a  result,  however, 
since  it  includes  such  practices  as  representing  [uj  as  /wl/,  which  are  not 
found  in  the  National  Romanization,  there  will  probably  be  some  problems  with 
respect  to  orthography.  Die  Latinxua**  system  recognizes  the  six  vowels:  i,  y, 
u,  o,  e,  a. 

3.6  Die  "r-suffixed"  vowels 

The  r-euffixed  vowels  constitute  a  rather  complex  problem  from  the 
phonetic  point  of  view,  and  accordingly  their  phonemic  symbolization  is  also 
difficult.  I  propose,  however,  the  following  solution., 

A.  r-suffix  after  syllable  final  -zero 
Examples:  e£/ha/  — ■»  /har/ 

5_/sa/  — i  /ear/  -zero  — *  -r 

/zl/  — /zlr/ 


’•Translator’s  Note:  Latinzua  is  a  system  of  romanization  devised  by  A.  Dragunov 
for  teaching  the  Chinese  in  Russia  to  read. 
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B.  r-8uffix  after  syllable  final  -j 

Examples:  $/haj/  — *  Aar/  _ ^  _r 

v?A»j/  — >  /har/ 


-n  — ^  -r 


-w  -wr 


C.  r-suffix  after  syllable  final  -n 
Examples:  «jj£,/gnn/  — ->  /gar/ 

^/gen/  —■»  /gar/ 

D.  r-suffix  after  syllable  final  -w 
Examples:  i-^Aaw/  — Aawr/ 

^  /daw/  — /dawr/ 

E.  r-suffix  after  syllable  final  - »J 

/ da^/  — *  /dajjr/ 

£  Awa 3/  — J  /kwa^r/  ~f)  ~jr 

These  rules  are  based  on  the  following  justification:  in  the  Peiping 
Dialect  /'-n/  and  /-j/  have  the  characteristic  of  causing  the  tongue  surface  to 
become  flat  and  to  approach  the  front  of  the  mouth  rfhile  /-r/  causes  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  to  be  retrofloxed  and  the  surface  of  the  tongue  to  become  concave. 
Ciese  two  are  not  compatible.  Hence,  when  /-j/  and  /-n/  have  the  r-suffix 
attached,  the  original  endings  disappear.  But  since  /-j/  and  /-w/  do  not  have 
properties  incompatible  with  /-r/f  they  may  be  combined  with  /-r/  to  form  /-Jt/ 
and  /-wr/.  For  example,  since  in  the  change  from  ^  £ta/jjto  4?  r[tar)  ,  there 
remains  a  nasal  element,  and  in  the  change  from  t^jxau)  to  T*|r  £xawrj ,  a  lip 
rounding  remains,  it  is  possible  to  interpret  these  words  phonemically  as  r 
/dajr/  and  -fc^-r  Aawr/. 

Thus,  if  we  symbolize  phonemically  the  r-suf fixed  forms  with  reference  to 
the  above  master  chart  of  the  finals,  the  following  chart  may  be  constructed: 


/a// 


(/a/ 
/aj/ 
/aw/ 
/an/ 
/a  / 
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ar 
ar 
awr 
ar 
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4.0  Tones 

The  above  has  been  an  explanation  of  the  separate  sounds  which  make  up 
syllables,  but  the  Peking  Dialect  also  has  tones,  which  overlie  and  characterize 
syllables  as  a  whole.  For  example,  in  /mkv/  (tone  2)  and  /maw/  (tone  4),  the 
constituents  of  the  syllables  are  the  same,  but  the  differences  in  tone  allow 
them  to  be  used  as  separate  words.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  tone  must  be 
dealt  with  in  phonemics. 

The  tones  which  are  usually  abstracted  from  observations  of  the  Peking 
Dialect  are  the  following  four  types: 

tone  1  high,  level 

tone  2  high,  rising 

tone  3  low,  slightly  rising 

tone  4  high,  falling 

In  traditional  terminology  these  are  called  1  ftf  ■  2?®  i 
If  we  were  to  interpret  these  four  tones  in  phonemic  terms,  we  see  that  since 
tone  2  (rising)  and  tone  4  (falling)  arc  in  contrast,  and  since  tone  1  (high, 
level)  is  opposed  to  tone  3,  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  tone  3  is  "low, 
level";  the  usual  slight  rise  of  the  end  may  be  thought  of  as  a  phonetic  phenom- 
non  involving  a  return  to  the  average  height.  The  phenomena  of  sandhi  are  not 
treated  in  phonemics. 

In  addition  to  the  four  tones  there  is  also  a  neutral  tone.  For  example, 
while  the  /zi/  of  "/£  “)■  (the  name  of  the  book,  the  name  of  the  man)  has  tone  3* 
the  /zi/  \  of  ‘X.  ("old  man'Ois  neutral, its  level  being  near  that  of  the 
average  level  of  the  speaking  voice.  The  neutral  tone  appears  frequently  in 
syllables  representing  affixes  and  conjunctions,  etc.,  and  in  the  rhythm  of 
speech  it  constitutes  1  mora,  that  is  one  of  the  units  corresponding  to  one  syl¬ 
lable.  It  also  serves  to  mark  endings  and  junctures  between  a  syllable  and  pre¬ 
ceding  and  following  syllables.  This  is  true,  for  example,  of  the  /da/&^i  of 
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1.0  Introduction 


1.1  lhe  distinction  between  adjectivals  and  adverbials. 

Adjectivals  and  adverbials  are  both  modificational  structures,  They  com¬ 
bine  with  head  words  to  fora  subordinate  constructions.  The  distinction  between 
adjectivals  and  adverbials  can  be  seen  either  from  the  modified  head  words  or 
from  the  adjectivals  and  adverbials  themselves.  Seen  from  the  head  words,  we 
ask:  "What  structures  are  modified  by  the  adjectivals?  What  structures  are 
modified  by  the  adverbials?"  Seen  from  the  adjectivals  and  adverbials  them¬ 
selves,  we  ask  "What  word  classes  can  function  as  adjectivals?  What  classes  can 
function  as  adverbials?" 

In  the  high  school  text  Hanyu.  it  is  stated  that  "Adjectivals  are  accom¬ 
panying  structures  which  occur  before  nouns"  (cf.  5.132);  "nouns,  pronouns, 
adjectives,  numerals  and  measures  are  adjectivals  if  they  can  occur  before 
nouns  in  answer  to  such  questions  as  sheide,  shenme  yang  de  and  duoshao"  (cf. 
5.16).  The  two  statements  tell  us:  (l)  Head  words  modified  by  adjectivals  are 
nouns,  (2)  Nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives,  numerals,  measures,  etc.,  can  function 
as  adjectivals.  The  same  book  also  stated  that  "Adverbials  are  accompanying 
structures  which  occur  before  verbs  or  adjectives  in  a  sentence"  (cf.  5*136). 
"Adjectives,  adverbs  or  place  words  or  time  words  are  adverbials  if  they  occur 
before  verbs  or  adjedtives  in  answer  to  such  questions  as  zenme  and  duome . " 

(cf.  5-i'?).  This  is  to  say:  (l)  Adverbials  modify  verbs  or  adjectives,  (2) 
Adjectives,  adverbs,  time  words  and  place  words  can  function  as  adverbials. 

In  certain  subordinate  constructions,  we  can  determine  whether  a  partic¬ 
ular  structure  is  an  adjectival  or  adverbial  on  the  basis  of  the  part  of  speech 
of  the  head  word.  For  example,  in  zhenshi.  the  head  word  shi  is  a  noun,  in 
zhenhao ,  the  head  word  is  an  adjective.  Therefore,  the  former  zhen  is  an  ad¬ 
jectival,  the  latter  zhen  is  an  adverbial.  Sometimes  it  is  not  possible  to  de¬ 
termine  the  syntactic  category  of  the  modificational  structure  by  just  examin¬ 
ing  the  head  word.  For  example,  in  wode  xiao  bian  .lian.iian  shaole  (ju  15),  al¬ 
though  xiao  is  a  verb,  we  cannot  say  wode  is  an  adverbial.  Of  course,  we  can 
say  the  verb  xiao  has  been  nominalized  and  has  taken  on  the  properties  of  a 
noun,  and  therefore  the  preceding  modificational  structure  is  not  an  adverbial 
but  an  adjectival.  Actually,  this  type  of  explanation  misrepresents  the  cause 
and  effect  relationship.  The  reason  we  are  able  to  determine  that  xiao  has 
been  nominalized  is  precisely  because  the  preceding  modificational  structure 
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is  an  adjectival  and  not  an  adverbial.  From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  in  cer¬ 
tain  subordinate  constructions  it  is  possible  to  determine  whether  a  modifica- 
tional  structure  is  an  adjectival  or  an  adverbial  by  examining  the  structure 
itself.  For  example,  a  possessive  modifications!  structure  composed  of  a 
noun  or  a  pronoun  must  be  an  adjectival;  a  modificational  structure  composed 
of  an  adverb  must  be  an  adverbial. 

In  the  text,  the  explanations  on  adjectivals  and  adverbials  are  rather 
brief  and  do  not  cover  all  situations.  Actually,  adjectivals  modify  not  only 
nouns,  adverbials  modify  not  only  verbs  and  adjectives,  and  more  word  classes 
can  function  as  adjectivals  and  adverbials  than  are  indicated  in  the  text. 

In  subordinate  constructions,  sometimes  the  modificational  structure  oc¬ 
curs  directly  before  the  head  word,  sometimes  it  has  to  precede  or 

•  "4V  an<*  ''Mli*  are  both  pronounced  [do]  ,  their  phonetic 
values  being  the  same.  In  orthography,  we  make  the  following  distinction: 
after  adjectivals  we  write  “o'.]"  ,  after  adverbials  we  write  "  .  But 

in  general  use,  this  practice  is  not  always  followed.  After  adjectivals  ev¬ 
eryone  writes  "i']‘  ,  after  adverbials  some  people  write  “ft i’  ,  some  people 

write  .  In  this  book  these  two  characters  are  kept  strictly  distinct. 

But  in  the  example  sentences,  we  reproduce  the  characters  as  they  appeared  in 
the  source. 

1.2  Ihe  nomenclature  of  adjectivals  and  adverbials. 

In  his  ^  l -Jc  ;  £  Li  Jin  Xi  called-  modifi¬ 

cational  structures  "additives".  Additives  are  divided  into  "adjective  addi¬ 
tives"  and  "adverb  additives". The  former  corresponds  to  adjectivals.  Hie 
latter  corresponds  to  adverbials.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Li  established  the  term 
"position"  for  the  nouns  and  pronouns  in  the  sentence  (the  two  classes  are 
called  "substantives"  in  ^  i^j  st-  i.  ;£).  When  nouns  or  pronouns 

function  as  adjective  additives,  they  are  said  to  be  "in  major  position" 

(i'}*  When  they  function  as  adverb  additives,  they  are  "in  minor  posi¬ 
tion"  L  ft  c'j  iu]  •  Tn  other  words,  modificational  structures  composed  of 
nouns  or  pronouns  have  two  sets  of  parallel  terminology.  They  can  be  called 
additives  (adjective  or  adverb).  They  also  can  be  called  "in  X  position", 
where  X  is  either  major  or  minor. 

In  T  '5i  >•£  i  M  Shu  Xiang  adopted  the  "three  rank  analysis" 

L  =■  it)  of  the  Danish  linguist  Jespersen.  He  divided  all  words  in  the 
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sentence  into  primary,  secondary  and  tertiary  ranks  according  to  the  position 
they  occupy  in  the  sentence.  Words  which  occupy  an  adjectival  position  are  of 
secondary  rank.  Words  which  occupy  an  adverbial  position  are  of  tertiary  rank. 2 
In  his  book,  adjectivals  are  called  additives  C  t *  ]  ,  adverbials  are  called 

tertiary  rank  additives 

The  "3  rank  analysis"  was  also  used  in  Wang  Li's  ^  • 

His  so-called  '*  ’  *>£  ga‘  and  correspond  respectively  to  primary 

rank,  secondary  rank  and  tertiary  rank  in  'j*  4:  ^o*'  Wang  Li 

called  adjectivals  "additives"  a  did  not  S^ve  a  special  term 

to  adverbials. 

In  the ‘'Talks  on  Grammar"  C  ^  of  the  Grammar  Group  of  the 

Institute  of  Linguistic  Research,  Academia  Sinica,  modificational  structures 
are  called  "modifiers"  i'v%~  •  Ihese  are  divided  into:  (1)  modifiers 

of  nouns,  (2)  modifiers  of  verbs,  and  (3)  modifiers  of  adjectives,  (l)  cor¬ 
responds  to  adjectivals.  (2)  and  (3)  combined  correspond  to  adverbials. 

In  the  text  Hanyu  ,  modif icational  structures  are  divided  into 

adjectivals  and  adverbials.  Its  treatment  is  quite  similar  to  that  in  ^ 

W  and  £4  H  •  But  the  terminologies  used 

in  the  latter  two  books  are  defective.  The  term  "adverb  additive"  in  n* 

|i|  % ^  it  suggests  "additive  which  modifies  adverb"  but  actually  de- 

**  i1  , ,  -  i  .  w  » 

notes  "adverb-like  additive".  In  the  original  book,  IT)  fa.  Pj  P*  Zi 

is  U6ed  parallely  with  J’j  i  ’  may  be  used  to 

denote  ^  ^ i  j-j’’  .  But  from  the  appearance  of  the  term,  it  seems  to  be 


parallel  with  "possessive  additives"  fj'j  .ri  yi^  j  and  "same- 

gender  additive"  f  iSj  —  fKJ  fiv  ■  •  This  can  be  easily  misinter¬ 

preted  to  refer  to  subdivisions  within  the  adjectival.  The  terminology  in 
H  its  is,  first  of  all,  not  precise.  For  example,  X» 
can  be  interpreted  to  mean  "the  modifier  preceding  the  noun"  L »»J 
^  ^  £%  )  ,  or  "the  modifier  composed  of  nouns"  C  ^ 

(c5-  "*1  ’4  W  **,  >■ 

re  importantly,  '"%p 


* 

;u 

More  importantly,  lv\  W 

and  "r>)  ^  ifi)  /jjfc  are  syntactic  cate¬ 

gories  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  part  of  speech  of  the  head  word.  But  the 
head  word  may  be  of  a  part  of  speech  other  than  noun,  verb  or  adjective.  Con¬ 
sequently,  this  approach  cannot  account  for  all  the  modificational  structures. 
Furthermore,  the  parallelism  between  adjectival  j.  f*] 
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and  adverbial  (  \j>  i’'J  and  ^  jgj  i‘  ^  4*jp 

is  not  apparent  from  their  terminology. 

The  two  terms,  adjectival  and  adverbial,  are  free  from  the  defects  just 
mentioned.  They  have  the  great  advantage  of  being  simple  and  short.  Also, 
they  seem  to  be  compatible  with  the  terms  for  the  other  categories, subject 
[  \  •'o'  ]  1  predicate  [  *JL]  ,  object  ’o'  )  «  and  comple- 

ment  (  ||  )  . 


2.0  Ad jectivals 


2.1  What  do  adjectivale  modify? 

.  Jfr  \  •,  f 

Most  commonly,  adjectivals  modify  nouns,  e.g.,"  fry  i  .  ■'%  Aj  !*-  <h. 

4 -*M  f/f-.*. «  %  f  t .  -t 

Numerals  and  measures  also  can  be  modified  by  adjectivals,  e.g., 

"^3  +(*.»♦),  &  <.>,3  -  . * 

Verbs  and  adjectives  are  modified  \>y  adverbials.  But  if  they  are  nomin- 
alized,  they  take  on  the  properties  of  nouns.  Then  the  preceding  modificational 
structure  is  no  longer  an  adverbial,  but  an  adjectival,  (cf.  1.0  "The  distinc¬ 
tion  between  adjectivals  and  adverbials")^,  e.g. : 

1  c£is) 

*  *  C 

%  ft -4  m-o) 

«  •  * 

#1  J-.49  Si  'it  pfl'l  w  H  4  Cl5“  l<>) 
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i 't v  ^  m  t i  h  t .  (''V  n ») 


Pronouns  are  an  unusual  clacs  of  words.  According  to  grammatical  func¬ 
tion,  they  can  be  divided  into  two  large  groups.  The  function  of  one  group  is 
similar  to  that  of  nouns,  e.g. ,  personal  pronouns 

‘X  Itl  .  ,  t  a  .  P.  %<.  '  .  ii>terro«»tive  pronouns 

V  1  otc*  ■r5le  °^‘'r  ’c- ^  f  motions  similarly  as  verbs  and  ad¬ 
jectives,  e.g.,"  v£.  j\  ),  Ui  )  ,%fi;  L4^"‘  ^  latter  8r°Up 

can  only  be  modified  by  adverbials,  not  by  adjectivals.  Pronouns  of  the  for¬ 
mer  group  generally  do  not  become  modified.  But  in  the  written  style,  occasion¬ 
ally  they  are  modified  by  adjectivals  e.g.: 

ffi  it  A  -M  i%  ,  %J-  5  -  ',fl  +  f  %  %  3°) 


\  V3  t  6  t  art  &  3  Ci-  3») 


Such  adjectivals  generally  are  followed  by  the  auxilliary 

The  situation  with  "  £  "  is  rather  unusual.  It  frequently  takes  ad¬ 
jectivals  (primarily  numerals  and  measures),^  and  is  not  followed  by  "b-*)  “  , 


e.g. 


-ijz-  it  3  ^  ^  it  ? 

&  %  j$\  >>j  t 

J%  f  5,  3* 

•  o  a 

Aside  from  single  words,  the  following  types  of  constructions  can  also 


take  adjectivals. 


2.1.1  When  a  “4!?"  construction  functions  as  a  noun,  it  can  take  an  adjecti¬ 


val,  e.g.: 

-  tit  «•*)  ft.  ffc  f  &  4.  ia. .  (i  J-  id) 

<-  ffo  i  V<L  %  W  .  233  ) 

<  0  0”  0 

sfeva  44-  «  &  ij*  *1,  (t  »7) 

.  ,  c  o  e  o  0 
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o*- /<3i  x.  k.  i  tS:  $!)  \ S,  •  C^o'  25^ 


Cl  0 


2.12  Constructions  that  are  formed  by  conjoining  nouns  can  take  adjectivals, 
e.g. : 


*  .  O  o  oo  o  o 

■  hr 


to'O  %. ,  i^i ,  x  ^  £<>. ,  ,  1  *-  to  -l  Z.  >i®J  ,  yds  ji-  " 

0  o  o  ,  •  v  o  o  O  />  O  '  *  G>  O  O  O 

&  i-  }  -  */?  ej  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 52 ) . 

Constructions  that  are  formed  by  conjoining  nominalized  verbs  or  adjectives  be¬ 
have  like  conjoined  noun  constructions.  They  also  take  adjectivals,  e.g.: 

Vt  \i-j  v  ti  %\  v'K  \t  \$l  to!)  *C  fiX  %  \  'f  (  *<«  4) 

*  0  o  O  O  c> 

'4  65  i  fc  m  4  i%  i  ■>  &  6‘  ii  tt  (.«r  5) 

•  •  •  o  a  o  e 

U.  5;  •>*  ^  -1'  ‘v?  *«  ,  tii+V  ^  ,  (  4-  5G1  ) 

*  *  « 


0  o 


2.2  Nouns  as  adjectivals. 

Whei  nouns  function  as  adjectivals,  they  may  or  may  hot  use  the  auxiliary, 
".k{;v,  e.g.: 


#  fc.  Tv 
f-  Tfl  £  t 
l  1  Hi  t 
f  4l 


it. 


-rf  - 


«*  A.  ^ 

fct  4?  4?i 


14  t»!|  *.  (v 
l  3u  V/  A  -j- 
•j:  '£» 

'?  *\  -V  j**; 


Generally  speaking,  when  no  "  fc  'y  "  is  used,  the  adjectival  and  the  head  word 
are  more  closely  connected;  they  form  a  stable  entity  somewhat  like  a  single 
word.  When  "  S3  "  is  used,  the  connection  between  the  adjectival  and  the  head 
word  is  temporary.  The  meanings  of  the  two  units  maintain  a  greater  degree  of 
independence. 

The  above  is  stated  to  cover  the  general  situatipn.  Actually,  the  "  <jfj  " 
in  some  forms  cannot  be  deleted,  e.g.,  "  rjc  fct]  (<j  5^, 

*  ii  jt  .  \  »>"• 

In  some  forms,  the  presence  or  absence  of  "  b‘)  "  makes  for  a  meaning  dif¬ 
ference, 


A 


B 


ii*-  i  ft  fc.i  «.  ? 
H  3-  n  1$  ^  . 

4k-  ii  ttj  £.  Ifc  ^ 

-if,  *•:?<**.  ■£;£  fj  £ 


A  ^  . 

ii.  3 


In  the  A  forms,  the  adjectival  expresses  a  possessive  relation.  It  answers  to 
questions  of  "  ^(1%^"'?"  or  \4?  1  In  ®  forms,  the 

adjectival  expresses  certain  qualities.  It  answers  "  Ij-  /t*  '  T"  or  *  I'j' 

ii 

Regarding  the  B  forms,  we  should  note  the  difference  between  their  oc¬ 
curence  as  independent  sentences  and  their  occurrence  as  a  part  of  a  larger 
sentence.  For  example,  when  "  ot  ^  occurs  independently,  it  can  on¬ 

ly  express  quality,  not  possessive  relation.  But  when  it  occurs  within  a  sen- 


2.3  Adjectives  as  adjectivals. 

Generally,  a  monosyllabic  adjective  can  directly  modify  nouns,  e.g., 

“fc'j  $,  r  »  H  H  ^  ,  IPl  «  f_.  fctfj  $.*"  If  is  ^ired 

to  emphasise  the  quality  expressed  by  the  adjectival,  the  auxiliary  "  <Sy  " 
can  also  be  used,  e.g.,  "  If.fj &()  etc* 

"  4  (j  "  is  generally  used  when  disyllabic  adjectives  modify  nouns,  e.g.  , 
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>t  fk  j.  \  \\  H  -6g  &  . 

«  •  » 

o  *%&&**?  aft  %  z*  'irJZxi  h  .  <n  >rfl  ^ 

iU**,!  >1  *<?.  ct-  130 

*j-  iSc  i  f'i]  %  *£.  <>)  t  *s>  4  ^  t  t'J  3  ~  7  •  oH  2  2) 

»  •  • 

■S  —  *M1  ,  -J'l  **.  4«]  4j  4  .  of*  3  6»t; 

•  •  •  •  •  » 

Only  those  disyllabic  adjectives  which  are  frequently  used  in  speech  can  direct¬ 
ly  modify  nouns,  e.g.,  "  |t  )f  f  ^  ^  '£ 

’n.  T^-  fltJj'*  etc. 

When  the  adjectival  is  composed  of  reduplicated  adjectives  or  adjectives 
with  auxiliary  elements,  it  must  take  '•  J.*j  ”,  e.g.: 

&  A  *.•>  %  *t  3  .  Ct  3ii) 

•  ♦  •  ' 

f  *-  is  r5_,  i,.ix  bi  .%  ■*  §  ft*  f*.  (fUfc) 

*  *  *  •  •  • 

rt  f  X.  1  &  A.  .  O  J5+> 

fl?  >1.  t*i  Hi£  **-  JT  3,  &  :Lac.  9  7  (£.31 ; 

»  »  *  * 

tf'V  .i. -i.u<]  -  r#|  4^^ vi j|. (.£ -5< ) 


If  the  head  word  is  preceded  by  a  numeral  or  a  measure,  "  can  be  deleted, 

e.g. : 

■i  -A'  —  ^  A  /t  •  (A*  2'0 

•  • 

*  *  • 

2.4  Verbs  as  adjectivals. 

When  monosyllabic  verbs  are  used  as  adjectivals,  it  must  take  ”49  ", 

e-S-!  "»'i  4v  £*>.  2j(  t*  t  .  IL  U.  i  A.."  If  the  »*$" 

is  deleted,  the  entire  form  is  changed  from  a  subordinate  construction  to  a 
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verb-object  construction.^ 

But  sometimes  disyllabic  verbs  can  be  used  as  adjectivals  without  taking 
the  auxiliary  "  »•)  ",  e.g.: 


4  #  H 


if  |'|  i*  ttA.S 

I-  £ 


This  phenomenon  cannot  be  explained  by  the  number  of  syllables  in  the  verb  be¬ 
cause  it  was  stated  above  that  adjectivals  composed  of  disyllabic  adjectives 
generally  use  "  4(j  ".  (cf.  2.3  "Adjectives  as  adjectivals").  We  feel  that  in 
these  forms,  the  verbs  have  already  been  nominalized.  They  function  as  adjec¬ 
tivals  from  thoir  noun  status.  Therefore,  disyllabic  verbs  which  generally 
do  not  nominalize  do  not  function  as  direct  adjectivals,  e.g.,"j£-  \) 

%  'h  ,  f  ‘tt  ’  ^  ^  ^  •"  Before  "  it  %"  no  adjec¬ 

tival  takes  "  tyt]  "  whether  it  is  composed  of  monosyllabic  or  disyllabic  verbs, 

....  ”<  l  ft  ifl  )  M  it <  fa  ft  <*\  >  *i  it  &'£>«. 

2.5  Pronouns  as  adjectivals. 

If  the  head  word  is  a  kinship  term  or  if  it  refers  to  a  social  group  or 
structure,  personal  pronoun  adjectivals  need  not  take  "  V?  ",  e.g,  *5^  , 

i$  sR**. ,  4>r-  Jf’,  *n  trj  ,  a,  if^^,  ^  if"!  - 


A»  1  tS  ^  "  cannot  be  said  independently  without  "  ’a  3  ". 


"A,$ 

However,  when  they  are  contained  in  sentences,  these  forms  can  also  exist  (cf. 
2.2  "Nouns  as  adjectivals"),  e.g.: 

^  iC  j . 

•  6 

ft  rfc  ? 

•  o  A 

^  #9  4^  f  3 • 

«  «  4  0* 

If  the  head  word  is  preceded  by  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  then  it  is  more 
common  to  use  the  form  without  "  ",  e.g.,  "  ^  ^ 
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2.6  Numerals  and  measures  as  adjectivals. 

When  numerals  and  measures  are  used  as  adjectivals,  "  "  is  not  used. 

However,  after  measures  which  express  length,  capacity,  and  weight,  and  after 
measurs  composed  of  nouns,  "  may  be  used,  e.g. ,  "  •f  H  <9 

•  -}*)> fc" 

The  pronouns  "  ^  ^  "  combine  with  measures  to  form  direct  adjec¬ 

tivals.  But  to  express  possessive  relationship,  ••  fei?  "  is  needed,  c.f. 


*1  3  , 

^  vt\  A  \  1 


*L  £  *9  /£  ft*  3  . 

$  '**>  %k  \  ? 


"  and  "  are  two  rather  unusual  numeral-measures.  Both  of 

these  words  can  be  adjectivals.  When  " ■“  fl"  .  functions  as  an  adjectival,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  "44  "  makes  for  a  difference  in  meaning,  e.g.: 

&  U  4.  -  &  *9  A.  .  tr<7  31  ) 

K  V]  ; 't  -  7*  7,t 

When  "  frfi  '  is  present,  it  means  "same";  the  numeral  is  limited  to  "  —  ". 

When  "  4k}  "  absent,  it  means  "a  kind  of"  or  "a  sort  of";  the  numeral  is  not 
limited  to  "  ".^ 

When  "  is  used  as  an  adjectival,  its  meaning  is  "general"  or  ’taost" 

of".  It  may  or  may  not  take  "Mty  ",  e.g.: 

t*f  >*,!.- -ft.  i  %  *  i*  C«.m> 

JlA  tf  »!)?«  SI 

Sometimes,  the  adjectivals  are  preceded  by  nouns  serving 

as  adverbials,  e.g,: 

f  U-  *-3  *$.  (in®; 
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ft '  if  jL  '•  w)  't  ^  At  ^ -’e.g,  .a,  *}  H  Tu  •  C  «'  z  H  ) 

Pf4»  *f  £  t  *  -fees  £  *s  .  6?-  i*  ) 

Sometimes  the  nouns  are  preceded  by  "  1$.  >  5  &-  /^l(*i"etc.,  e.g. ,  n1y<  $+- 

'-  ft-  H*1  ffa  ,  3£  zy  —  f i 

2.7  Adjectivals  with  accompanying  structures. 

The  adjectival  constructions  discussed  in  the  preceding  sections  are  all 
single  words.  Actually,  the  words  which  function  as  adjectivals  are  frequent¬ 
ly  preceded  or  followed  by  various  accompanying  structures.  If  the  adjecti¬ 
val  is  composed  of  a  noun,  then  it  can  be  preceded  by  an  adjectival.  If  it  is 
composed  of  a  verb,  then  it  can  be  preceded  by  an  adverbial  and  followed  by  an 
object  or  a  complement.  If  it  is  composed  of  an  adjective,  it  can  be  preceded 
by  .an  adverbial  and  followed  by  a  complement. 

In  the  examples  below,  the  noun  which  functions  as  an  adjectival  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  adjectival:  (The  adjectival  is  marked  by  subscript  wavy  lines; 
its  accompanying  adjectival  is  marked  by  subscript  dots). 


l 

*  \  ?•  X  '  ■  T  l.  .  C 

t-lP) 

• 

«•)  i^T  44  ■*'%>.  C'*- 

Hi) 

•  *  #  - - * 

*>,  n 

. 

161) 

Generally  speaking,  if  the  adjectival  does  not  express  possessive  relationship, 
then  it  may  or  may  not  take  "  If-J  ",  e.g.  "  .  ff  I  >  %  "  or  "  /j" 

<i'  'J’jj  ".  Adjectivals  which  express  possessive  relationship  frequently  take 
",  e.g.,  "  «;  ,T)  |  7  "• 

In  the  following  examples,  the  noun  functioning  as  adjectival  is  prece¬ 
ded  by  numeral-measure : 

ft.  3  \  5.  f\  ^ . 

*}?  a  L  0,  ^  -f  w  -q  (>.’K  • 1  * ) 
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The  first  sentence  expresses  possessive  relationship;  it  commonly  takes  " 

^  The  second  sentence  expresses  not  possessive  relationship  but  certain  qual- 

14 

ities  or  special  properties  of  the  head  word.  Forms  of  this  type  must  take 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  monosyllabic  adjectives  and  certain  disyl¬ 
labic  adjectives  can  be  used  as  direct  adjectivals  (c.f.  2.3  "Adjectives  as 
adjectivals").  But  if  the  adjective  itself  has  an  accompanying  adverbial,  it 
is  generally  necessary  to  use  "<0  ",  e.g.s 

^ "&}%  ■  Til 

^  X.+* ,  A  X  -tr  g  \  ^  1 3  ) 

t  ^  A  fit.  (*$-/') 


Verbs  cannot  be  directly  used  as  adjectivals  (cf.  2.4  "Verbs  as  adjecti¬ 
vals").  Even  when  accompanied  by  an  adverbial,  it  still  must  take  "  ", 

e.g. : 


ty  »f  f  Hi  i- *  <L  c  *6  .  <-  Hi  .  (|. 


Adjectivals  composed  of  verbs  or  adjectives  with  accompanying  complement 
also  must  take  "  fff)  ",  e.g. : 


*j i\  t  *&?  J ^  A  •  (.&  >*7 ) 

%  *  SI  JLOt  *  I  .i®  #  ^ 


fojt  ^  *f\  i#.  $  4k  it 5-  %  w  ®  ifj 

K  13 4.  Cl  n) 
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When  an  adjectival  is  composed  of  a  verb  with  accompanying  object,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few  habitual  sayings  such  as  "  ~f.  ^  +Aj 

it  usually  takes  "  ^'J",  e.g. : 

«  ,  ■tt  4  <4.  C  is .  ( f-  ' « ) 

t  M&IU 

"  *”*  k  • 

M  -f\  C  ^  I  8  3  ) 

In  "  $.  f  &  UK  ",  we  say  that  the  adjectival  is  composed  of  the 
noun  !'  "  and  "  "  is  "  ^  "  's  accompanying  structure  (adjectival).  But 

in  »  ^3$  *£  *-)  -3<  ",  the  adjectival  is  composed  of  the  entire  word 

group  (subordinate  construction)  "  JJJy  ^  ",  not  of  the  noun  " 

This  is  because  we  cannot  say  "  5#.  */  -jr  ",  The  following  is  a  set 

of  examples  of  adjectivals  composed  of  word  groups ^ 

vft  i  M*\  ^(subordin 

f<U  ) 

ai  vj/  ^ 

k  t-4  . 

2.8  "...  ^  "  as  adjectivals. 

The  auxiliary  is  pronounced  "shide.  Therefore,  some  people  write 

it  as  "  to-)  ".  The  auxiliary  construction  which  results  from  attaching 
"■<*'4^9  "  to  the  end  of  a  noun  con  function  as  an  adjectival,  e.g.: 

f1t  H  ~  ju/t  t  h  \*1'  ^  •  t**"  *53  ) 

'  »  «  •  « 

if  4-  ^  1  To  4  §51  W>  "  *h  %  CM  1 51 ) 

»  •  "  *  • 

(.*31) . 


(subordinate  construction) 

\ 

(subordinate  construction) 
(varb-object  construction) 
(verb-object  construction). 


*• .  TraUBia.tcrJs'Taote^-"  "  is  pronounced  "side."  n'ccortting;  to..  Hahju 

Piriyin  Clhui-..  but  we' have  kept  it'  as  "shide"  to  conform  with  the  author 
of' -this  text.  ’  -  '  I  .  c  ....  ' 
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2.9  Conjoined  constructions  and  subject-predicate  constructions  as  adjecti- 
vals. 

When  a  conjoined  construction  is  used  as  an  adjectival,  it  must  take  " 
Sometimes  the  "  tft)  "  occurs  after  the  entire  conjoined  construction,  e.g.: 


^  ''  1u  lL  A€\  jV |  ^  it  ^7  **Lj  ^  /  3  4-  ) 

5  * 'I  ^  ^  ^-4  ^  ^  ^  ^  0K^  i-i  t  K&  f  H 


A-.  I-  %  3*  **}  \  *K  %  *1  £  (-Sj’  /’^7<t3  ’ 


•  1  ♦ 


Sometimes  "  is  placed  after  each  group  in  the  conjoined  construction,  e.g.: 

*  *T  H Mg  .  C£  is7 J 

0 

*  A  f  ^  ,4 "Si'S-  w ,  -i-  *  afe-iii,  h  ‘Mf  -v  b 


For  adjectivals  composed  of  subject-predicate  constructions,  "  "  is  re¬ 

quired,  e.g.: 


4  r*|  3  \ 

*&%  .  (£.  34-1) 


ft.  'ifc  f|f  i|_  ■r'j?  fef/  _ 

1  'Ft  ifjJb  £  4  'fc  /_  fe^f,  g, .  £ *. 


m ■%)&'■$  *iJk  l 


v 

2.10  Compounded  adjectivals. 

In  some  subordinate  constructions,  the  adjectival  is  composed  of  two  or 
more  words.  The  relationship  between  these  words  is  neither  one  of  head  word 
and  accompanying  structure,  nor  one  of  conjoined  construction.  Rather,  the 
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words  are  individually  added  before  the  head  word  to  modify  it,  e.g.,  in  "  - 

^  'tJ j  ",  the  head  word  "  tti  "  is  first  preceded  by  "  . *  X-^  "  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  color  of  the  flower}  it  then  adds  on  "  >j  \  "  to  indicate  its  size. 

"  "  has  neither  a  subordinate  relationship  nor  a  conjoined  relationship. 

This  kind  of  adjectival  is  called  compounded  adjectival. 

In  "  I'  .is.  ao  *E  the  adjectivals  "  "  and  "  "  are  two  sin¬ 

gle  words.  Sometimes,  the  word  functioning  as  adjectival  has  accompanying 
structures.  For  example,  in  "  ^  x3  \  ",  the  first 

adjectival  "  i*^l  °  "  has  an  accompanying  adjectival  "  Hie  second 

adjectival  has  an  adverbial '  n£  fj-  ".  The  following  examples  all  have 

compounded  adjectivals: 

Ji]  &  (-&>(*.$  rf )  *3  4* .  cfc  «-) 

(-  H.)  .  ( t  ik-) 

t-iftr*.  lx &  &  t  _> dkb ) i -ft > fi~ $ 

V  Vf-  (<b  c*  <•  ?  t' )  (M  vi'tl  %■ 

Ct  ?t7) 

f  i  ■ » <  1 1 T  *  Mi  -B®  Jr  *  f  *!? )  (jMj )  T< 1 It .  ft  => ^  j 

2.11  The  order  of  adjectivals. 

When  an  adjectival  is  composed  of  a  conjoined  construction,  the  order 
with  which  each  group  appears  in  the  construction,  generally  speaking,  is  free, 
e.g. : 

-jT'  ' f  Z  JSJ  ^  ^  1  |  A  ft  ^ 

<fl  411  ^  'I'  £  &  •  (  t  /  ?»; 

"  i  M*  'fl  i|]  4p~^"  can  be  chanecd  t0  ".fl  /i'jt 

4)$  ,  tit]  i  )^1  %*,"»  or  sorae  obhfer  order.  The  change  in  or¬ 

der  affects  only  the  diction,  but  not  the  basic  meaning  or  grammatical  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  entire  form.^  For  compounded  adjectivals,  frequently  one  cannot 
change  the  order.  For  example,  for  "  yb  i  j.  j\_,  "  one  cannot  say  "  4  3c. 

'b  ic  Aj  ">  for  "  '■  %  "  one  cannot  say  "  ^ 
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Therefore,  in  a  subordinate  construction  composed  of  compounded  adjectivals, 
one  must  note  the  order  of  the  adjectivals. 

Many  types  of  structures  can  function  as  adjectivals.  Also,  the  number 
of  adjectivals  that  can  be  compounded  to  precede  a  head  word,  theoretically 
speaking,  has  no  limit.  Consequently,  the  order  of  adjectivals  is  a  confusing 
and  complicated  problem.  We  will  discuss  this  problem  in  the  following  three 
subsections. 

2.11.1  If  the  adjectivals  do  not  take  "  ",  the  usual  order  is  (l)  posses¬ 

sive  noun  or  pronoun,  (2)  numeral-measures,  (3)  adjectives,  (4)  nouns  which 
express  qualities.  We  give  first  some  examples  which  contain  only  (2),  (3), 
and  (4): 

-it.  <  'h#,  (  3)  'b  <-*) 

'£/  Vf)  (  H  (  o)  ■  i  ■?!<.  (  4-)  'ij  , 

...  (2)  $Fj  (  3 ;  Jfc,  >t  C4)  K  \<  . 


The  position  of  (2)  is  fixed,  i.e,,  it  must  precede  (3)  and  (4).  If  (4)  is  a 
monosyllabic  noun,  its  position  is  also  fixed,  i.e.,  it  must  follow  (3).  If 
(4)  is  polysyllabic  (polysyllabic  noun  or  monosyllabic  noun  with  accompanying 
structures)  sometimes  it  can  precede  (3).  For  example,  for  "  ^  'JjT  ' 

we  cannot  say  "  I  '  But  f°r  "  '1  >  ^  ,/ji.  ^  ",  we  can  say 

"  >jf  &  ”•  "  . 

Possessive  nouns  and  pronouns  generally  occur  before  (2),  e.g. ,  " 

".  Nouns  sometimes  can  also  occur  after  (2).,  e.g.: 

-  1  ^  yf  It  X,  Jsrjfcj  ^ 

v»w .  C  ^  &  0  ) 


But  after  the  order  is  changed,  the  noun  expresses  not  possessiveness  but  qua¬ 
lity.  (cf/*^  jf«  —  vjQ  &*^*!?p* 

2.11.2  In  adjectivals  which  take  "  ^  f)  ",  possessive  nouns  and  pronouns  are 
still  in  the  front  most  position.  The  order  of  the  other  adjectives  is  usually 
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(l)  subject-predicate  construction,  (2)  verb,  (3)  adjective,  e.g, : 

r 7  C  »)  l-  )  &«. i£,  -  ufi  ?sf-  ^ 

~  ’1'*!}  (2)  IL  , 

%  **■  ^  c>  ( 5 > ii_ A ■ 

(3)  sometimes  can  occur  before  (2),  e.g.: 

ii  &-tf  £.^4^  (3)  4l^  aiM.i >*  ;*. 


2.11.3  Adjectivals  with  "  "  always  precede  adjectivals  without  "  ",  e.g. 

(*  marks  ill-formedness). 

sj-tj-A  *&»/). 

"  6  1-  fc*J  j1'  '&%  *’*'  '%~j  "  can  be  changed  to  "  *•  ■  ^ 

£•**•)  |IST'/C'  ®ut  after  the  change,  both  the  meaning  and  the 

construction  are  altered.  In  the  former  sentence,  "  <1  JMTfe  "  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  compounded  adjectival  composed  by  "  /!'  "  and  "  ^  t  *J  ^  -i-  1»  .«?  ", 
In  the  second  sentence,  the  adjectival"  .J^  "  modifies  "  S\  ",  not  "  +% 

There  arc  two  exceptions. 

2. 11.3*1  Numeral-measures  and  demonstrative  pronoun  -measures  can  occur 
either  initially  or  finally,  e.g.: 


-  «1  H  l  -  fifl*.  aw I  4. 

§  ii  {<.  If.  ^5  AM®  4i  i.  ,4i  ■&.  K A.  &!>  -f  • 

2.11.3.2  Possessive  pronouns  can  occur  only  initially,  e.g,: 

<*•  £  £.  It  5-  6  .&  +  jfe  3 . 
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Nouns  sometimes  can  occur  finally,  c.g.,  "  A  n  fc  t  *  « 

'•jc  <5^  "  and  "  #«  *  <- 1’  »5  ft  m  ^».  But  when  the  noun  occurs 

finally,  "  ft*"  expresses  not  possessiveness  but  quality. 


2.12  The  meaning  of  adjectivals. 

According  to  the  meaning  relationship  between  the  adjectival  and  its 
head  word,  the  adjectivals  may  be  divided  into  two  groups:  restrictive  adjec¬ 
tivals  and  descriptive  adjectivals.^ 

Restrictive  adjectivals  are  used  to  specify  a  quality  or  special  proper¬ 
ty.  This  is  used  as  a  basis  for  the  classification  of  the  object  denoted  by 
the  head  word.  For  example,  in  "  we  use  the  quality  "  "  to  classi¬ 

fy  paper.  When  we  say  "  £j  ,4$^",  we  specify  that  we  are  speaking  of  the  class 
of  "  63  not  any  other  class,  such  as  etc*  Similar¬ 
ly,  in  "4^  ",  "  "  is  restrictive  on  "  ^  ",  When  we  say  "  4^ 

^  ",  we  specify  "  ^  "  as  against  other  people's  books.  In  effect, 

we  have  given  books  a  classification. 

All  adjectivals  composed  of  nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives  and  verbs  are 
restrictive,  e.g. : 

Nouns:  ,  4-  4* »  ^  Fn.  ^k.  • 

Pronouns:  4\  ,  K.  %  %  •*?  %j  . 

Adjectives:  6  >  1M*.  "£  ^  £  fj 

Verbs:  0f)  <  $}]  ,  -t-  /J'j  -f<  . 

Adjectivals  composed  of  numeral-measures  are  a  special  kind  of  restric¬ 
tive  adjectival.  This  kind  of  adjectival  does  not  classify  the  object  denoted 
by  the  head  word,  but  only  imposes  a  quantitative  restriction  upon  it,  e.g., 

"JSL  ^  ,  3. 


Descriptive  adjectivals  arc-  different  from  restrictive  adjectivals  in 
that  they  do  not  provide  basis  for  classification  but  are  used  to  describe  the 
state  or  situation  of  the  object  denoted  by  the  head  word.  For  example,  in 
"  J  t  *>1.  kfj'"*  "  %x  does  not  classify  faces,  it  merely  de¬ 

scribes  the  state  of  the  face.  Descriptive  adjectivals  are  primarily  composed 
of  the  following: 

Reduplicated  adjectives:  A& ,  HT  ^ 

-ff  $?*'■■*■**  '  '■  *  * 
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Adjectivc-s  with  auxiliary  structures: 


*V  ;6  ,  *  ** 

JLZ  & 


Descriptive  ndjectivals  are  often  accompanied  by  specific  emotional  con¬ 
notations.  For  example,  ndjectivnls  composed  of  reduplicated  monosyllabic  ad¬ 
jectives  frequently  have  the  flavor  of  affection  and  warmth: 


•  *  * 

1 1  W  ^  4>X  ^*4  8k,  ,ix **.  k5  "t  4  I-  f4H.C*&) 


Reduplicated  adjectives  with  infixation,  when  used  as  adjectivals,  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  connotations  of  detect  and  disrespect: 


,3.0.  .Adferbials  .  . 

3.1  What  do  adverbials  modify? 

Adverbials  modify  the  following  classes  of  single  words:  verbs,  adjec¬ 
tives,  numerals,  numeral-measures,  and  a  number  of  pronouns.  Here  are  some 
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examples  v'here  adverbials  modify  verbs: 


£  It  i'5  *^T  #t .  off  13) 

Tn.  f  fliffc  3'4) 

«  ft  Usity^rr^t  3  t  15 ,  »&ii  uo) 

ft  *  i  -*  * «.  ,‘i|5i  f !  *?  t» 

-fi  tfl  -fcr#!  i i. ^  %  tii  i i  t, ,  tit  ns) 


In  the  following,  adverbials  modify  adjectives: 


(5h£  'it  !  it  11) 

•  0 

i*i  *  4  $  «  >t  If .  c54-  it) 

*  •  #  0  o 

!i  *  >1  3-  *j»  5t  I  3 

*  4)  6 

ft'i  4)£  /.  4^  | 


In  the  following,  adverbials  modify  numerals  and  numeral-measures: 


& ft  M  L  th  -itiX *  + .  - -f  £•  ^  +V3 , 

vf  jus;  •  0  0  '  '  *  0  0  41 

£  *  $  i/,  »l’|  -nf  i  . 

•  •  0  o 

z  A  t  ^  i|  3 . 

•  *  O  O 

Pronouns  which  can  function  as  verbs  or  adjectives  can  be  modified  by  adverbi¬ 
als,  e.g.: 

•**?  -  4?  li#.  1 ,  ?p  4,  x.  *£./«•  4-.  *  *  A  r 

k$s  $*&/&  r  it  In) 

%•  %•/%  T't- . 
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Constructions  conjoined  from  v^rb  groups  or  adjective  groups  can  be  modi¬ 
fied  by  adverbials,  e.g. : 

4*1  T  ,  if  H  %  .  (f  *3*) 

toft -4. 

n  fR.frl  \\ >fo  *4 3 

It"1) 

-  *  t  .  Cfe^-4-) 

ne times  an  adverbial  can  be  separated  from  the  head  word  it  modifies 


Sometimes  an  adverbial  can  be  separated 
and  placed  in  front  of  the  subject,  e.g.  : 


Z  K  '•>«  %  ns,  «Jb  4<-  %  'SL  t*4  .  ^’5) 

*  »  *>  o 

<.  K1  ft  1  "IS-  ^  csi  k  ;  A  '*)  /  1j  4 

*&  *.  &  <  t  ^ ,  ( 1 1 3*) 

•  •  o 

** ft  kit  fi.  ^  k  cfk  M  ) 

•  '  o 

tv/Tfs*)  1L&-  %. :  4}\k 

ti  *.  ftiS  ■£  *5  ii  *-  a  f.-fMfc  -a  aevV'i^'t  -i  3  4  a  Jff 

$  c.t^as )  ‘  ' . - 

Adverbials  of  this  sort  can  also  be  explained  as  modifying  the  entire  subject- 
predicate  construction  following  it. 

3.2  Adverbs  as  adverbials. 

Monosyllabic  adverbs,  when  functioning  as  adverbials,  do  not  take  " 


1i  ii  3-  1  *  *5  ,  1  itAi  A.  |L«t  1.  (  *.  43) 
*;  ft  *  1 1  jf  4  ,  r>  -ri  0  £  ^  -£.  I  %  ■»' ) 
if»»  if:  feu-  ?  y  >fc  3 .  ( t  ««•) 


e.g. : 
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Disyllabic  adverbs  may  or  may  not  take  In  the  following  examples, 

no  meaning  change  is  effected  when  is  deleted. 

II  »K  1$ ,  c  *5C  7.1 ) 

*  •  * 

St-rc  i*f.  46  j£.tir|  -  if .  L%  C.j-O 

°  4  4  $  3* -ft.  (-4-  ,/»> 

«■!',  s  t '» -f".  (,6Vi5 ) 

•  I  • 

Disyllabic  adverbs  such  as  "  ?_  ,4*.  »  ■&  ^  »  .5)  -t  .  Hi  $  »  M  4L"* can_ 
not  take  "Hfe/ 

There  is  another  difference  between  disyllabic  and  monosyllabic  adverbs: 
monosyllabic  adverbs  must  directly  precede  the  head  word,  whereas  some  disylla¬ 
bic  adverbs  can  be  separated  from  the  head  word  and  placed  in  front  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  e .  g . : 

n & *  3.  cir  t^) 

,i  cO 

%  ft,  -  tTi  t  ft  %  t>*i  3 .  *«■) 

r>  o 


3.3  Adjectives  as  adverbials. 

There  ar.  two  groups  of  adjectives  which  can  function  as  adverbials: 

(1)  Si  «$(  ,  \  %  .^S,  . 

(2)  i  3. 

Adjectives  of  group  (l)  are  very  restricted  in  terms  of  the  number  of  words 
they  can  modify,  e.g.,  "  "  can  only  modify  "  or  can  only 

modl'fy  "  c.:in-,oniy  modify  ”5 (jM*  Among  these  forms,  some  are  wenyen  u- 

sage,  e.g.  " ^  somc  arc  vcry  tightly  connected  much  as  a  sin¬ 
gle  word,  e.g.,  "ii  f|^  ,  ^  ,  -i'fg,  ^.  5"*'  Adjectives  of  group  (’2)'  cffiiyin- 

deed  freely  function  as  adverbials.  But  the  mifrber  of  words  in  this  group'is 
small.  Of  the  frequently  used  ones,  there'  are  only  "  $  «  V.  *,  £L 

I^K",  etc. 

Words  such  as  "  v  '■&  ,  i  *  £<b  tl when  functioning  as  adverbials, 
undergo  a  conspicuous  meaning  change,  cf. : 
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£  3fc,  ~4i?) 

a 

7o 

#„  fi«p 

%.  ma 

it  £  !-;& 

it  ft  4 

ft  t} 

li 

We  feel  that  these  are  two  different  groups  of  words:  in  the  adjectival  posi¬ 
tion  they  are  adjectives,  in  the  adverbial  position  they  are  adverbs. 

Disyllabic  adjectives  which  can  function  as  adverbials  are  generally  new 
terms  in  the  written  style,  e-.g.,  "‘1  ,  ^'1^,  it  p\_  ,  4^, 

lf)  •  ^  a  i  l.it  i  it  "*  etc.  In^spcech,  these  are  few.  The 

commonly  used  ones  are  "  &  fife*  etc. 

Most  adjectives  cannot  function  as  adverbials  except  when  they  are  redu¬ 
plicated.  For  example,  we  cannot  say  Tlf  ^  ^  ”5^ 

But  we  can  say  "  £jt  *&,  % ,  ft  >f1f  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  3  — 

".  In  the  following,  we  give  similar  examples: 


*  ^  ^  M  Hs  •  <  -i-  ' ) 

•  # 

«  / 

&  $  , ill  «S  v>?  ^  ^  ~ ^  ifi  c4  ^ 

*  i  < 


^  4  /5-ii  ®  *4  ^  i4^ 

*  ,  i  i  *  • 


Adjectives  with  accompanying  structures  behave  as  reduplicated  adjectives 
and  commonly  function  as  adverbials,  e.g. : 


--tfeslLi,  3  f  /I.  4.  /<>) 


-  *♦?  - 

%  Mi  Afl  *7  lif-  a?>  *£.  >jt.($£  I**) 

The-  above  examples  are  in  spoken  stylo.  In  the  written  style,  disylla¬ 
bic  adjectives  followed  by  "tfa"  can  function  as  adverbials,  e.g. : 

^  %  4  t  X  it .  c4  a s  > 

*  •  * 

%  !j  -*±  %  *>V  (|L  /«a) 

-  *?£  ;!■:  t>*  *  ff,£sg  f»5:s|  *&<?£  v.t  *<? 
1 4  1  (tuO 

The-  following  constructions  can  sometimes  be  placed  in  front  of  the  sub¬ 
ject:  reduplicated  adjectives  and  subordinate  constructions  composed  of  adverbs 
of  degree  and  adjectives,  e.g.: 

^  Wl  *!>  I*  3  %  vfj  I  f  .  (  ,|f  yi  > 

U’  1*.  «  <*•  %  t  -Jgj  {|  *1  i  :  *  £  V  £  i 

3 .4  Nouns  as  advcrbials. 

Nouns  which  denote  time  or  place  and  place  constructions  can  function  as 
adverbials,  e.g. : 

*v-n  ilk  kt  <t  i43) 

•  # 

k  j  -  ^  3  .  k,  3*o  £  &  ( x4S) 

«  •  4 

it  ^  At  4  -  ft .*  &  iv4  .  ( £  1 3  8) 

H  ft  $  ~*lh  i*  S  ^  .  I  k  I^’3  ) 

@ *  &  3§.  s- rS ,  4  <fCl  ^  ^  ^  i 

i  i&. »-]  kt iS  Ml ^  & .  c  ^  ^ 1  ^ 

Adverbials  of  this  type  do  not  take  "  ", 

Some  nouns,  such  as  "  "  can  function  as  predicates,  and 

can  be  modified  by  adverbs  ",  "  %t  %'  7^ 

We  can  see  that  they  are  also  adjectives,  These  words,  in  their 
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capacity  as  adjectives,  frequently  can  serve  as  advcrbials,  e.g. : 

a  ki t,  **.*«*•  y-i.% 

i  WUlt-  <*>&) 

*  *  • 

ahfl *!|  Mf ■*-«: if .  r-4. «1&  *s  i 

u.«  *!  •<  i*w.f  /tl  41**  *.  + J  'A  **  A 1  f>  ,k^ 

The  adverbial?,  generally  take  "  ", 

Adverbials  composed  of  time  nouns,  place  nouns,  or  place  constructions 
sometimes  occur  before  the  subject,  e.g.: 

*8  K  % .  *  it  £  . 

«  * 

f  'J  X.  fit  vk_,  £  U , 


3.5  Pronouns  as  advcrbials. 

The  following  types  of  pronouns  can  function  as  .advcrbials: 


20 


(1) 

o 

co 

o 

£ 

which 

express 

place:  i|.  , 

(2) 

Those 

which 

express 

time :  il 't  ,  *)?  ^ 

(3) 

Those 

which 

express 

quality,  state,  or  manner: 

*tfel 


Those  which  express  degree: 


mi  . 


&  *4 


.  mi 


(4) 
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The  function  of  (1)  and  (2)  corresponds  to  that  of  place  nouns,  time  nouns,  or 
place  sons trust ions.  They  can  directly  function  as  adverbials,  e.g, : 

a>  %  ?  <.1^  i5> 

»  • 

#  -li  ^  ^  4^4 

^  *3  t . 

**  Cdfeisj) 

*  *  • 

Z  fc*  Mb  t ^  >*t  1  Li ls-4’Ji.4+1) 

(3)  and  (4),  when  functioning  as  adverbials,  correspond  to  adverbs  or  adjec¬ 
tives.  They  can  modify  verbs,  adjectives  or  numeral-measure^,  e.g.: 

i  *  iff  ttkUfjf  j-  %.%,  ^  t#  t  f|  «  ff  if .  <.**-  3i  j 
K*k  *?£*., (fin) 

>?  ?!  st  it,  ftst-x  ft  w  5U ,  ai  >s) 

lift  31...  (.ffcttj 

K  ti  tt.’iiLfci  A. ’  t)*  f  3k  +fic  ?  (  ft 3 ) 
i» *  *  j£.£  ft  M'  ■  ( 'i  «») 

fc ,*t  f  %.i*t  - *. ,  fv  ~ 

AjfH ;  ut 5 •$ *%*"  i) 

Among  these,  "  jf  "  and  "  ?  /%  can  only  modify  adjectives  and  cer¬ 
tain  verbs  which  express  psychological  activity.  Their  function  corresponds 
to  that  of  adverbs  of  degree,  e.g.: 

•&*$  $  -ft )  Vt  t4  73) 

)*-•*  $  */  j,  >  ■»?  I;  (f  ns) 

'.?•  i  ft  4-  It  ! 
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3.6  Numeral-measures  as  adverbials. 

Numeral-«easurcs  which  express  the  amount  of  an  action  can  function  as 
adverbials,  e.g. : 

0 &  7  «  t,  ^  tf  J15) 

-  46  4 <L  '<*  ^  •  •  •  l^lp  ) 

i 

7  t  Me.  A-fc  *M?  fif) 1  ■  (.$.  s  i) 

4*  ‘■■k  **»  “  ^ r  IS  ft  t  (it 7,0 


Numeral-measures  which  express  the  amount  of  objects  can  function  as  ad¬ 
verbials  after  reduplication,  e.g.: 

+  \  <» b  K  L  Hj  \  't.  4  ^ 

tvfe- >st.  A  74©  7'.®  *>4-0 

-ft  -  fittj  itu,  (t  i^) 


The  numeral-measures  "  "  when  functioning  singly  as  adverbials 

have  the  meaning  of  "  lij  *JU 

.t/4  **>  it  ifc  *}  '  f,s  *5  N>  51  >£  ^  % .  (Mt  4-1) 

11 * ,Sl  •  ft. 'S.  *■  <%  *i  4  %y  -  +JU M  /fe .  (.«& fa 
'"*3  -41  (t '< )  ,5, . 


In  these  forms,  "  emphasizes  that  the  amounts  are  equal.  Bierefore,  it 

can  only  modify  adjectives  which  imply  unequal  amounts.  For  example,  we  can 
say  "  --  4<3  . -41,4,. -41-k  but  usually  not  "  -wUiS,. 

-  41  Xlfa  "~!k  "  is  not  restricted  in  this  way.  Furthermore, 
as  adverbial  may  or  may  not  take  "  *>tl frequently  does  not 
take  22 
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Sometimes,  "  —  4c  "  and  "  when  functioning  as  adverbials,  are 

accompanied  by  adverbinls.  These  types  of  ndverbials  are  as  follows: 

3.6.1  Nouns,  verbs,  subject-predicate  constructions,  e.g. : 

n  ft  tn  *  1  ^  1 t  ft  ft  *.  •*  ia  I*  tt  #  - 

f*  ^  li  oil  ^ 

4  ~  4 J, ^  i3i  Lt^  J5L . 

-  Jfj.  -Mtiljt-'e. . 

3.6.2  Word  groups  composed  of  constructions  made  up  of  "3£,  fz  ,  , ifc  " 

with  nouns,  verbs  or  subject-predicate  constructions,  e.g.: 

4  H  -  n  *5  '-ft  ^  *«  a  -  ft *If .(  t  <«  ) 

•  I  * 

*>*)  ?t  tft  5.  It  £  fit  ~-lfi  ft.  Cfi},  /-S) 

<  •  • 

+  *Me  if  &  a  3^.  c  i*) 

>  •  *  * 

'£  SL  $  *%  <f  'f|t  *£  4f?  ^  *A.,C4»A> 

#  * 

4:  *«.*f  1,  (,$.  it  ^  ^  g  J.|  ^  14 ) 

t  •  I 


In  the  two  types  of  forms  discussed  above,  may  or  may  not  take 


3.7 


Prepositional  constructions  as  adverbials. 

Prepositional  constructions  as  adverbials  frequently  modify  verbs,  e.g.: 


'*»  4  fl  $  'itv.'t ,  &.  *£  jU ft  vtf  -t. .  ( 4-  ft  ft) 

^  I4  "i’ftrg  ii  ilfti  fo  ft  \»  V&j  %Xj  tyl 1 
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*  '  *•  t  4  O  *  •»  *  /> 

*  J  J%>  Hf*  &  i  '■  $£  t.  if)  it  &  t  .  t  ta  s?1  ) 

y '  •••'•**  «  O  t 

il  3i  H£ &7jk  vf  tt»  £,  f*  -iJ*K.iX 4*) 

i  i  «  *  ©  w  O  ,  •  •  °  • 

il.. t if t  MLi  *t #  ll>* &*!•  O  ^ 

ifL*#.  ct  3?  i ) 

df  ^  >*  ^^*3  f  ^  £  ‘  w  <»*;  *1 

«  ij ^  ^|  ft'*  ^,K<fc. 

Sometimes  they  can  modify  adjectives,  e.g. . 

*  1  «t  <;i  ft  J4  ,vf  (Mifisi  tt  *‘,’) •* 

«.  +t<*  *• ':’  ^ \V  «*”• ,W3; 

'  *  o 

Some'’ prepositional  constructions  can  occur  before  the  subject,  e.g.: 

If -ft- £ /I  fc.  ft  &  &JL  1^4-) 

%  Ml  £  |  fl  f]  J.  VJ  1't  t*  ^  ^ 

*  i3.  (‘f  a#37)'  *  '  ’  >,  -b:  ,8 

.44  f  O  i"* '  ) 

.8  Adverb ials  with  accompanying  structures. 

Words  which  function  as  adverbials  may  have  accompanying  structures. 

.8.1  Nouns  which  express  time  or  place  may  be  preceded  by  adjectivals,  e.g. 
adverbials  are  marked  by  subscript  wavy  lines,  the  accompanying  structures  are 
arked  by  subscript  dots}: 

A.?jU  *  ^  'till  (t  l 33  > 

ij/S  MH. 
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.  t4‘") 


3.8.2  Adjectives  are  preceded  by  adverbials:  these  adverbials  are  generally 
adverbs  of  degree,  e.g. : 

lit;  1  UM’jv  ^  >£,  T-  ^  'i  ( 'f, ) 

1 ^  JL*  **- ,  *  ,1  < k  ^  it  ^  #6  4j  -  $  IfL 


3.8.3  Numeral-measures  are  preceded  by  adverbials.  These  forms 

were  discussed  in  section  3-6,  and  will  not  be  illustrated  here. 

Generally,  nouns  and  verbs  cannot  function  as  adverbials.^  However,  if 
the  noun  is  preceded  by  numeral-measure,  or  if  the'  verb  is  preceded  by  adver¬ 
bials  or  followed  by  objects  or  complements,  then  such  word  groups  can  func¬ 
tion  as  adverbials,  e.g. : 

-  «  1l  3  '«$] . 

jtjjLi  &  -  =s  . 

■ift,  %  ik  £  s*?*)  a. . 


fS^-%  +3t.  *1% 

*■  1  ’t  f  4  '£  %  jji  (ii 

jM;  ft  It  4>f  *t-rj| 


The  adverbials  in  these  forms  are  all  word  groups.  For  example,  in  "  o 

at .  3  £-  '••*}  ",  the  adverbial  is  not  composed  of  the  noun  "  ",  but  of 

the  subordinate  construction  "  **  jft.  ".  This  is  because  without  the  numer¬ 

al-measure  "  a  ",  "  cannot  function  as  an  adverbial. 
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3.9  "•••  as  adverbial. 

When  the  auxiliary  ""jiU  *4£j"  is  attached  to  the  end  of  a  noun  or  verb 
(including  word  groups  whose  head  word  is  a  noun  or  a  verb),  the  resulting 
auxiliary  construction  can  function  as  an  adverb,  e.g. : 

4**  *6*  1  jpi  $  -  **  ^  .  6?-  > 1  v ) 

^  (L  U  j.  CM'  ) 

i  ,  «  » 

t|v  ofy  ,  4m*)  f*.  (•'t  di) 

#•  *sMt.  V  &  AL It « Ok  i.  c  l-  355 ) 

I  l  • 


,  M1  »"  frequently  functions  as  an  adverbial,  e.g. : 

*v-i- 

< *• '  * ' £1  **■  «.n3  Ui.%  %  *♦  *S  *  HM  .  A  fl#  - 
£i  h  *e- X  it .  d  >si ' 


3.10  Subject-predicate  constructions  as  adverbials. 

There  are  two  types  of  subject-predicate  constructions  which  can  func¬ 
tion  as  adverbials.  One  type  consists  of  idioms  and  wenyen  forms,  e.g. y 
jfc  f-  '-Vc  ,  .*•  V  y3L  ,  ^  ^  7-  if  /f'M(  etc> 

(cf.  Hanyu  5.157)  The  other  type  consists  of  forms  in  which  the  subject  and 
the  predicate  are  the  same,  e.g.: 


&*6  3  .wit  4)  t,v  tt  ft ...  .(  .*»V  7  7  ; 

^  '"fl  ^  }-|?4  ?  £  £  3 . 

t  ?  **  ******  #s ,  *  *  <*  <  >fi  «s  .c  tt  t  ■  / ) 

r  ft  %.  %  ,  - ft-  -‘ft  **)*%■%.  (  4-  A(o ) 


3.11  Conjoined  constructions  as  adverbials. 
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There  are  two  types  of  conjoined  constructions.  One  type  is  the  regular 
conjoined  construction  which  was  introduced  in  Hanvu  5.1^.  The  other  type 
is  the  comparative  conjoining  construction,  such  as  the  following: 


’ll  iSrt- 
tt  %  t  1 


it  it  1 

-  >*3,  *3  . 

\  it  3 L*-*i 't, 
M  ST.ttST  .  ^ 


The  major  differences  between  the  comparative  conjoined  constructions  and  the 
regular  conjoined  constructions  are  as  follows: 

3.11.1  From  the  point  of  view  of  meaning,  in  the  regular  conjoined  construc¬ 
tions,  each  group  has  a  specific^  f^pnd_  independent  referent.  The-  meaning  of  the 
entire  construction  is  the  sum  of  the  meanings  of  the  groups.  For  example, 

i ^  ,  -4 "  conjoined  is  "  dN  %9  "(  "  conjoined 

is  "  9L  In  comparative  conjoined  constructions,  the  meaning 

of  each  group  is  not  specificatory  but  comparative.  Neither  is  the  meaning 
of  the  entire  construction  the  sum  of  the  meanings  of  the  groups.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  ~  only  means  "  •)  ,  rJj*  1®}  t,4j  ~  a]  it  does 

not  specifically  refer  to  "  ♦-<f>  "  and  "  ^  ".  "only 

means  "  4  "i  it  does  not  specifically  refer  to  "  "  and 

3.11.2  The  regular  conjoined  construction  is  composed  of  two  or  more  groups. 
Comparative  conjoined  constructions  are  composed  of  exactly  two  groups. 

3.11.3  The  regular  conjoined  construction  is  free  with  respect  to  its  member 
groups.  Comparative  conjoined  constructions  sometimes  are  free,  e.g. : 

it  °F\  ^  . 

jfc  &  i  s.  (,’iiL'l:) 
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There  are  two  types  of  conjoined  constructions.  One  type  is  the  regular 
conjoined  construction  which  was  introduced  in  Hanyu  5.1^.  The  other  type 
is  the  comparative  conjoining  construction,  such  as  the  following: 


"r$  frV 
tt  «*?  T 
ft  i'if  yk, 


it.  it  1  ■&. 

-Jri/A 

t  &  't. 


USlrS-.  *fc*T. 

.f  i  /i  3  it  tit ,  -  *  tl»  tf-1 


The  major  differences  between  the  comparative  conjoined  constructions  and  the 
regular  conjoined  constructions  are  as  follows: 


3.11.1  From  the  point  of  view  of  meaning,  in  the  regular  conjoined  construc¬ 
tions,  each  group  has  a  specific^  .f£jfoid_  independent  referent.  The-  meaning  of  the 
entire  construction  is  the  sum  of  the  meanings  of  the  groups.  For  example, 

"-£</  "  conjoined  is  "  ■£«  4-r  %-9  "j  "  J conjoined 

is  "  ^  ",  In  comparative  conjoined  constructions,  the  meaning 

of  each  group  is  not  specificatory  but  comparative.  Neither  is  the  meaning 
of  the  entire  construction  the  sum  of  the  meanings  of  the  groups.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  only  means  "  •*'  •)  ,  Ifci  f  t)  ~  it  does 

not  specifically  refer  to  "  ^  "  and  "  ^  ",  "  "  only 

means  "  it  does  not  specifically  refer  to  "  "  and  " 


3.11.2  The  regular  conjoined  construction  is  composed  of  two  or  more  groups. 
Comparative  conjoined  constructions  are  composed  of  exactly  two  groups. 


3.11.3  The  regular  conjoined  construction  is  free  with  respect  to  its  member 
groups.  Comparative  conjoined  constructions  some-times  are  free,  e.g. : 

^  rJ . 
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Sometimes  they  are  fixed  (idioms),  e.g. : 

, 

**&«►*• 

■^"{l  ^5.  • 

ti  *  \  tl.fai'k  Ji. 


3.11.4  The  grammatical  function  of  the  regular  conjoined  constructions  is  the 
same  as  that  of  its  member  groups  (cf.  Hanyu  5*146).  The  grammatical  function 
of  the  comparative  conjoined  construction  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  that 
of  its  member  groups.  For  example,  although  "  V}  ",  is  constructed 

from  " 4/p "  and  "  ^  ",  its  grammatical  function  is  quite  different  from  ">f*. 

cannot  be  predicates  or  adverbials.  "  *.£  p=/|r  7^  can  be  both,  e.g.: 

♦ft  6  j?'J  te  ^  3  . 

•  •  .  t 

Skb.  OF  ^  V  IjL  at  &  *T  ♦'JL  C't  3 1  *  * 


Both  the  regular  conjoined  construction  and  the  comparative  conjoined 
construction  can  function  as  adverbials,  but  under  very  different  circumstances. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  the  grammatical  function  of  the  regular  con¬ 
joined  construction  is  the  same  as  that  of  its  member  groups.  Therefore,  the 
only  conjoined  constructions  which  can  function  as  adverbials  are  those  which 
are  composed  of  words  or  word  groups  which  can  themselves  function  as  adverbi¬ 
als,  e.g.,  adjectives,  time  nouns,  place  nouns,  prepositional  constructions, 
etc.,  e.g.:  '  t 

it  it  &  %>&*&%%+*>  ■  3.& 

ah  (4.570)  ’  ’  ‘  * 

S'-tW'-.’  I'W'Sfifit.&i  i-ilfrt. 
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This  is  not  the  case  with  comparative  conjoined  constructions.  For  example, 
generally,  verba,  nouns,  personal  pronouns,  subject-predicate  constructions 
cannot  function  as  adverbials.  But  comparative  conjoined  constructions  com¬ 
posed  of  such  words  frequently  can  function  as  adverbials,  e.g. : 

i  M  1  £  A\  jfi  i  6%  VSP  vt?  *  i *ti*> 

,1  jt  ‘f*)  rtf  iV  ,^e  £  (  'f  SAJ) 

t  k.  si; ar]  4.  ft  tfj *1  4' t  **) 

a.*  '*«£.*£  I. 

114  /  *  <  ' 

ti  *•  >&  -  ^  i'li  ^  &  *$*•  2*  j? . ^ 


When  a  regular  conjoined  construction  functions  sis  an  adverbial,  "<&" 
is  sometimes  placed  after  the  entire  construction,  sometimes  after  each  member 
group.  A  comparative  conjoined  construction,  if  it  takes  "  can  only  take 

it  after  the  entire  construction. 


3.12  The  compounding  of  adverbials. 

Sometimes  the  words  which  function  as  adverbials  do  not  have  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  head  word  and  accompanying  structure,  and  are  not  a  conjoined  con¬ 
struction.  Rather,  they  are  individually  compounded  in  a  certain  order  in 
front  of  a  head  word  to  modify  it.  Some  adverbials  are  called  compounded  ad¬ 
verbials,  e.g.: 

-if  iIm  f*])  i'ilL  i  .  C'i  55 ) 

*«)-£.  L^rip)L  frWupkytArfc.  ^ 
faA  4§  iUft*).  (fa,) 


j  £>(&)( 

i3a) 


ft  £  fc]  «<?£ 


3.13  The  order  of  adverbials. 

The  order  of  adverbials  is  freer  than  that  of  adjectivals.  The  general 
order  is  as  follows:  (l)  time  nouns  or  prepositional  constructions,  (2)  place 


nouns 
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or  prepositional  constructions,  (3)  adverbs,  (4)  adjectives  or  verbs, 

e.g. : 

^0  fe>£.+M  fft  f  U) 

j.  i-y*9  a  4|*.  U'^-i) 

T±  M°1  $£  *  tfj  c  0,  *.  (\)  t  J  v%  r.-Sffc-§ar.  (.*■  '3*> J 

*.  *.  «<L  t  (  n  fr  'f  i!  (.  f*j  ‘f.  h  ) 

\  c4  »**) 

«.  vtr  7  **?  $<  if  t*  (Jb/o  *±>  (+) 

\  ,  C  t  »s) 


The  order  mentioned  above  is  not  fixed.  For  instance,  adverbs  sometimes 
can  occur  before  (2),  or  even  (1),  e.g.: 

*r-  'fry  j~£j  *3)  k tfc  . (3 ){**&£  i  .  (4 IS1) 

■*  /■.'if 5  ^  (. -o  «rr  c3/  r3 *£ (aMfcA  s5  £. (4 


Adverbs  of  degree  are  different  in  that  they  must  directly  precede  the  head 
word,  e.g.,  "(  ^>~  K  )  /o*  >X  (  )  vV/ If  the  sentence  contains  other 

types  of  adverbs,  these  occur  before  the  adverbs  of  degree,  as  in  "(  £  ) 

w  n  <  <  ik  )■*/  ■'m  ".  Sometimes  an  adverb  of  degree  occurs  before  adjec¬ 

tives  or  other  adverbs.  In  these  cases,  it  is  not  a  member  of  a  compounded 
adverbial,  but  rather  an  accompanying  structure  (adverbial)  of  an  adjective,  e.g.: 

fk  n  i  . 

(zjkAW. 

10c  . 
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Adjectives  (4)  can  be  moved  to  the  front  if  they  are  disyllabic  or  reduplicated 
or  if  they  are  accompanied  by  auxiliary  structures,  e.g.: 

ft  ik  ft  M  ( *)  ■  ( !»>  ift) 

-  ft  1$  I*)  It  O )  4#  ^  j .  (Hv  * 3  ) 

»'  U<  4f  3  -  sgr.  ,  ~ 

ft'  ?■  ££  C'f  A70) 


A  j  >  C' 

Of  the  monosyllabic  adjectives,  only  a  few  words  like  ”  J  ,  v  ,T  ,  *•  "  etc., 
can  be  moved  to  the  front. 

3.14  The  meaning  of  adverbials. 

Adverbials  have  many  and  diverse  meanings.  The  major  ones  are  listed  be¬ 
low. 

3.14.1  Time,  place  —  to  express  these  meanings,  time  nouns,  place  nouns, 
time  adverbs  and  prepositional  constructions  are  frequently  used,  e.g. : 

si  t  -  '.1*1  4'^.i  £_  44  <a  S)  [i  Sslj 

t>  3-  -  %  5  'k T  ,  S  '  ^  ?£->£! -r$  Jl'  ^  '70) 

iUfc'Si  Ct  a)  li'lsf]] 

tiS.  *i5  ib.  ($• 

if  Wi  if'  14  7-  .  i  •*£-  *<■)  !  i'|  t*l  3 

it  ft  tflf  j.  iife  H  -  \i  fe]-«  t**) 

>4  tfc] 


3.14.2  State,  manner  --  to  express  these  meanings,  adjectives,  pronouns,  nu¬ 
meral-measures,  the  prepositional  construction  ”...  4 ”4  *4u"  and  the  compara¬ 
tive  conjoined  constructions  are  frequently  used,  e.g. : 
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t* *14^1  *r &.*«>&■ 4-. t  /•? A t A 
¥■  b1), \'f  A  £  .  (.&&■  «  )  I-8^  '£  jfo  j 

^1 "  RitfHk,  $  i£  &  ^  4-t^iUAk 

n)  (*v£f*l.l 

^  4»1  >  !£  fi)  I  *»t  T-  %  ii.  /^£  •  ("ti"  1++)  *s]  1 

*3  *t  -*£rr*.  \%  3-  KtiBL 
tl  .^Hlic-tti]]  . 

^  4  -s-fj-  &-fc-3  (# 

%&*  £.  5  *tL  1  M  <fo  4'ii  ^  ^</  jF|  '5?  .  ('o’ 

4t  li , fo  t &&  'fc  w**'fihft\(jt3i*) 

lJ»**JI,«*jjo 

^  4  3-^  *?rt  -  -  A-  *4.  tl]  $i~&  ^L .  (.£-  *3®) 

ttL*  *-  i*  *&  *  H  4  ] 

3^14.3  Degree,  scope  —  adverbs  or  pronouns  are  used,  e.g. : 

£  f  jfJM  ?  £  jM-i  T  fti  ^  ?.?j  ^  It ,  ct-  *<>*)  f*1  ^] 

ft  (1  ii3)C*jM3 

&  *  L  flf/t*  <87 ,  *•]  *\&  fjf  \%  ^L .  c.^  " )  C^  1 

^ «c  ^  ^  ^  **'  ^  ^  •*•  *Mf,  4  'ttsljft  4 ^ /V,<sv  (M-svfctfj 

%K* l*i,bk  ,  ***&•<  i-ir.  Ofl3*7)l>'|*?|] 

rfrj  li  *,***•▼*  u\ *V  c fan) 


3«l^»4  Affirmation,  negation  —  adverbs  are  used,  e.g.: 

<*  •*  '>*j4  -  at  A .  *•  *.  t  U  k .  cl-  bis) 
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'7**' it  ilju .f  7  (f 
cls5*t.:fS7  3,  >5.  !f.Ac  ,  Cif-  J?0 

‘3  %  ^5-  Ti  ■*?  •  t't-u.)  fi'|  Mj 

3.14.5  Speaker  attitude  [  “i»"  j^.  1  —  adverbs  are  used,  e.g. : 

**.*.*&?■  *.tfr$l$t:uL.fe  3  (f  si) 

iti  >%%-%, \k  'tit.  1%  ,13) 

vr-if' 1 1%  #aAt.  £?<>£.,  <3  *c  A  3  .  t't  f-is) 

fi±ity&Pri%,s/&.¥%  %'f. 

t4ft  (*\  3.  <£n) 
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Footnotes 


■*■19561  24th  printing.  In  the  table  of  contents  they  are  called"  *1  M 

P*  I-*-"  and  »  MM  In  the  text  in  Chapter  III,  they  are  called 

$  t*  w  t*  "  and  "  *.|  is]  It 

2 

Words  which  occupy  secondary  rank  positions  are  not  limited  to  adjectivals; 
words  which  occupy  tertiary  rank  positions  are  not  limited  to  adverbials. 

3In  the  revised  edition  of  1956,  the  "three  rank  analysis"  and  the  notion 
"rank"  were  abondoned.  "  a® is j  "  was  changed  to  "  *•>&"  and  was  extended  to 
denote  all  modificational  structures.  No  special  terms  were  proposed  for  ad¬ 
jectivals  and  adverbials. 

^Published  consecutively  from  July,  1952,  to  November,  1953,  in  ®  £ , 

3In  the  example  sentences  of  this  chapter,  subscript  dots  mark  adjectivals  and 
subscript  circles  mark  head  words. 

and  "  both  have  two  uses.  They  can  take  adjectivals  (  -i1! 

),  and  also  adverbials  (  XfC  <jL  )  •  ’ 

^If  "  ^  "  occurs  as  the  object,  the  numeral  "  —  "  is  frequently  deleted. 

g 

Constructions  such  as  "  "  cannot  occur  independently;  they  must  be 

part  of  a  sentence.  See  (2.2)  "Nouns  as  adjectives"  and  (2.5)  "Pronouns  as 
adjectivals". 


9 

'Iris'  represents  head  word. 

the  "  is  not  a  subordinate  construction. 

Rather  it  is  a  generalized  (  J  * fo-ifcj)  verb  object  construction  because  we 
can  say  -$|  vtt.  A*. 

^In  this  type  of  form,  if  the  noun  refers  to  humans,  then  there  may  be  two 
different  meanings,  e.g.  in  "  A®  ft.  *£  ",  "  iLt"  and  "  sometimes 

refer  to  two  different  persons  (=  Mlt  iSi  ),  sometimes  refer  to  the 

same  person  "  are  the  "^tii").  In  the  former  interpretation,  "  tsp.  " 

modifies  "Jt't  ";  the  entire  construction  is  a  subordinate  construction  ex¬ 
pressing  possessive  relationship.  In  the  latter  interpretation,  "i! 
and  "AX  "  form  a  complex  demonstrative  structure. 

12But  one  cannot  say  only  ^  "  used  as  adjectival  al¬ 
so  has  two  meanings.  With  it  means  "not  the  same  as";  without  " 

it  means  "two  kinds  of"  or  "two  sorts  of". 


13For  "-Mig  Xk  /H  we  can  also  say  ’U  But  the  mean¬ 

ings  are  not  entirely  the  same.  The  former  expresses  possessive  relationship. 
The  latter  expresses  quality. 

form  such  as  "  sometimes  can  also  express  possessive  re¬ 
lationship,  e.g.  "ajjj  3  ". 
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^  The  re  are  also  some  which  cannot  be  moved.  For  example,  in  " 

*?)%.&.  ifl  *£",  the  order  of  the  first  three  groups  is  free?  but 

"  can  occur  only  finally. 

^In  some  subordinate  constructions,  the  adjectival  and  the  head  word  refer  to  s 
the  same  object.  This  includes  mainly  two  types  of  forms:  (l)  "  & 

*>*)  |  "5  (2)  "jk  *f-  $  *9  A)t  %  -  "t  We  group  (l)  with  the  restric¬ 
tive  adjectivals,  following  the  system  in  Hnnvu  .  (2)  is  a  complex  form  and 

is  not  a  subordinate  construction.  Therefore,  it  is  not  grouped  with  the 
(iSl—  here. 

1'’"  ^  It*",  when  used  as  adjectivals,  indicate  the 

scope  of  the  objects 'denoted  by  the  head  word.  Thus,  they  are  similar  to  nu¬ 
meral-measures  in  this  respect  and  are  also  restrictive  adjectivals. 

l8 

In  this  chapter,  adverbials  are  marked  by  subscript  dots j  head  words  are 
marked  by  subscript  circles. 


^The  "  in  "  "'J-}  ^9 "  is  an  adverb;  see  below, 

^cf.  Hanyu  5.70. 


22  * 

The  pronoun  and  the  adjective  "  ?"  are  two  different  words.  The  former 

is  read  "dwo";  the  latter  is  read  "dwo".  The  in  "  is  pronounced 

in  the  same  way  as  the  pronoun  "  ", 


^In  the  written  style,  ^  sometimes  has  the  meaning  of  "  %  &  .tlt", 
e-g.  In  these  contexts,  it  may  or  may  not  take 


e. 


23 

In  the  written  style,  one  occasionally  finds  exceptions,  e.g. : 

I  Ct.  (.-!•#*/) 
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Source  Books 


Name 

Edition 

Abbreviation 

«**.&£»  (ft  Jf> 

•  ,4>- 

4  tfl  t  #t 

£ 

0. 

'  * 

» 1-ia ’t  13k* 

t 

« *<«.  /4  -i  iL"ft i.44t » 

a  Ri  W&*- 

>A 

a 

«f  Jb  t>i  fig » 

Jt'vfrjdix 

>*7 

<■%& 

.*6- 

A. 
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«  M  t -,*•  <u»  Ul  W 

/v  ^  jfc  TfX 

«  &  #  4»  (i<ty^r)  ^ ^ 

t- 

>1  ^  jf ; 
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1.0  Ba  sentences. 


1.1  Various  approaches. 

In  contemporary  Chinese,  sentences  which  have  subject,  predicate,  and 
object  usually  have  these  structures  in  the  following  order:  subject  -  pred¬ 
icate  -  object.  But  if  a  sentence  contains  ba,  the  order  is  changed  to  sub¬ 
ject  -  ba  -  object  -  predicate.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  addition  of  ba  and 
changing  the  order  of  the  structures  in  the  sentence?  When  must  we  do  this 
and  when  may  we  not  do  this?  When  is  the  use  of  ba  optional?  Specifically, 
for  those  sentences  which  may  or  may  not  take  ba,  is  the  option  in  all  con¬ 
texts  or  is  it  rather  that  ba  must  be  used  in  some  contexts  and  must  not  be 
used  in  other  contexts?  In  order  to  clarify  these  questions,  we  shall  first 
give  a  simplified  exposition  of  the  various  approaches  taken  by  grammarians. 

As  for  "J$",  other  than  that  it  does  not  occur  as  much  in  spoken  language  as 
ba,  there  is  actually  no  difference.  Consequently,  we  will  not  give  it  addi¬ 
tional  discussion. 

Mr.  Wang  Li  calls  ba  sentences  "disposal  forms"  ^  .  He  states: 

"Disposal  forme  express  how  humans  are  treated,  how  they  are  manipulated,  how 
they  are  dealt  with;  or  how  objects  ore  disposed  of,  or  how  activities  are  car¬ 
ried  out.  Since  it  is  specifically  used  for  disposing,  if  the  action  is  not 
of  a  disposal  nature,  then  the  disposal  form  cannot  be  used".  Hr.  Wang  also 
pointed  out  that  the  verb  in  the  predicate  of  ba  sentences  cannot  be  preceded 
by  a  negative.  He  also  presented  five  contexts  in  which  ba  cannot  be  used: 

(1)  Descriptive  words  ifl  i*)  J  (that  is  the  verb  in  the  predicate- 

author)  expressing  emotional  activity,  e.g. ,  "  4«t,"  cannot  become 

"  *12.  "• 

(2)  Descriptive  words  expressing  perceptual  phenomenon,  e.g., 

cannot  become  "  *(L  4-4.^  j^". 

(3)  Descriptive  words  expressing  activities  which  cannot  change  the  state 

of  the  object  (&  ^5  S&J  (that  is  the  object-author),  e.g.,  "  Dt  cannot 

become  " 


(4)  Descriptive  words  expressing  an  activity  which  is  an  unexpected  hap¬ 
pening,  e.g.,  "  cannot  become  f  3  "• 

(5)  Descriptive  words  which  are  words  such  as  e.g., 

cannot  become  "  "  cannot  become  "  fcf*.  ".2 
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After  this,  Mr.  Wang  discussed  the  disposal  form  from  the  viewpoint  of 
both  meaning  and  form.  He  feels  that  the  disposal  form  is  more  emphatic: 

"In  form,  the  restrictions  in  the  disposal  form  are  more  severe  than  those  in 
the  normal  subject-verb  sentences.  Ba  cannot  be  added  to  a  simple  descriptive 
word  and  its  object  to  change  them  into  the  disposal  form".^  He  says  that  the 
disposal  form  as  found  in  common  speech  must  satisfy  one  of  the  five  following 
conditions : 

(1)  There  is  a  tertiary-rank  complement  following  the  descriptive  word 
of  the  disposal  form  (the  tertiary-rank  complement  approximately  corresponds 
to  the  complement  verb  or  directional  verb  expressing  change  in  the  verb  as 
these  are  discussed  in  the  high  school  text  Hanyu  Cvf,  1^3  -  author),  or  an  ad¬ 
jective  to  express  the  result  of  the  disposal  form,  e.g. : 

.  (A)  f  k  1C  %  V-4  *  '?)  ) 

£B)  &  *5  'hi.  (  X,  '2) ; 

(2)  The  descriptive  word  in  the  disposal  form  is  preceded  or  followed  by 

tertiary  rank  predicates  (this  approximately  corresponds  to  prepositional  con¬ 
structions  functioning  as  adverbials  or  complements  as  these  are  discussed  in 
Hanyu  -  author),  e.g.: 

(C)  t  »*>*!  ¥.  V 

<w  um* f  1 1  a  iytfikf: .  <  ^>9) 

(3)  The  descriptive  word  is  followed  by  a  relational  position 

(This  approximately  corresponds  to  the  near  object  in  Hanyu  -  author),  e.g.: 

(E)  1  (  'J.,  '?)) 

(4)  The  descriptive  word  is  followed  by  tertiary-rank  numerals  (this  ap- 
proMimately  corresponds  to  numeral-measures  functioning  as  complements  in  Han¬ 
yu  -  author  ),  e.g.: 

(F)  J  . 

(G)  fl?  1  f  T-. 

(5)  The  disposal  form  contains  an  aspectual  expression,  (tense  expressed 
by  tense  auxiliaries,  or  reduplicated  verb  with  " — "  to  express  the  brevity  of 
the  activity,  etc.  -  author),  e.g.: 

(H)  JtZ  'f  i  h  ^  3  ,  C  K  ; 

(I)  4JL  &  &  'f  %  . 

(JH£$|  &  %  fmJ.f  A.,  vtf?  xx>  ,i)  ) 

TVom  these,  Mr.  Wang  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  disposal  form  is  not 

4 

suitable  for  expressing  thought  which  are  too  simple..." 
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In  addition,  Mr.  Wang  presented  a  type  of  "continuative  form”  a  A 

sentence  which  he  considers  to  be  related  to  the  disposal  form.  He  stated: 

"Hie  continuative  form  does  not  express  disposal;  rather  it  expresses  that  this 

event  is  the  result  of  the  influence  of  another  event.  In  form,  it  is  identi- 

5 

cal  with  the  disposal  form”,  e.g. : 

(a)  ifi Wfc  44-  11 5  f  it  1 1 .  ( f fej. .  -  *  > 

(b) 4iJ<$0.  »&!  c«, 

(C)  ti  r  (  *_ ,  <s)) 

(EM&j-fCwfuIf  (*.,**'57) 

(F) /I A zt k 

He  feels  that  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  one  type  of  sentences  expresses  dis¬ 
posal  while  the  other  type  docs  not,  there  are  these  two  major  differences: 

(1)  Bnotional  activities  (example  A),  phenomena  of  sensation  (example  D), 
unexpected  happenings  (examples  B,  C),  while  not  expressible  by  the  disposal 
form,  are  expressible  by  the  continuative  form. 

(2)  The  descriptive  word  in  the  disposal  form  must  be  a  transitive  verb 

U  fjt  i*]  ]  (that  is  ht*\  -  author),  whereas  in  the  continuative  form 

intransitive  verbs  (that  is  (l  1  -  author)  can  be  used  as  well,  as  in  exam- 
/  * 

pies  E,  F.  In  'f  ,  Mr.  Wang  called  the  continuative  form  "the 

free  use  of  the  disnosal  form",  and  pointed  out  that  this  form  usually  refers 
to  events  which  are  unfortunate  or  not  self-determined. 

Now  let  us  discuss  the  point  of  view  of  Mr.  LCi  Shu  Ziang.  Mr.  Ill  thinks 
that  ba  sentences  can  be  studied  from  three  approaches:  the  meaning  of  the 
verb,  the  nature  of  the  object,  and  the  form  of  the  entire  sentence.  Mr.  Hi 
feels  that  the  approach  taken  by  Mr.  Wang  is  primarily  that  of  the  meaning  of 
the  verb.  Of  the  five  situations  presented  by  Mr.  Wang  as  not  permitting  ba, 
he  pointed  out  that  situations  (1),  (3),  (4)  are  not  valid.  Mr.  Hi  has  pre- 

7 

sented  contra-examples  to  these  three  situations. 

The  examples  for  emotional  activities  are: 

(a ) 41/4-  4*  il  &  3. 

(b)  .it.  JfiiL  -  £.  a' p  5'J  1 . 

(c) 

The  examples  for  situations  where  the  state  of  the  object  cannot  be  changed  are: 

(D)  ftL  X 

(E)  ft 
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*\  i'*)  *L. 

Mr.  LU  pointed  out  that  the  reason  why  we  cannot  say  "  i)o  is  that  the 

relationship  between  "M"  and  is  not  the  same  as  that  which  commonly  exists 

between  verb  and  object  because  these  objects  are  somewhat  similar  to  place  com¬ 
plements.  The  examples  for  unexpected  happenings  are: 

(g)  46  e  }  ' 3 

(H)  41  f  ■?  • 

(I) jf'ej  }%.  W  &  £  3  .  (.£*■  J 

(J)  &  . 

Mr.  LU  feels  that  the  reason  we  cannot  say  J  T*id»,J"  is  due  to 

the  fact  that  the  object  is  indeterminate  and  not  because  it  expresses  a  type 
of  unexpected  happening.  As  for  the  two  other  situations  and  for  the  rule  that 
ba  cannot  be  followed  by  negatives,  Mr.  Ltl  expressed  agreement.  He  does  not 
favor  the  two  terms  disposal  form  and  continuative  form.  He  feels  that  since 
they  are  formally  identical,  if  one  is  not  called  disposal  form,  there  is  no 
need  to  set  up  a  term,  ccntinuative  form,  for  the  other. 

Mr.  Ltl's  conclusion  is  that  from  examining  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  we  can 
only  learn  of  the  contexts  where  ba  must  not  or  should  not  be  used.  But  we  can- 

g 

not  learn  of  the  contexts  where  ba  must  be  or  should  be  used. 

Then  Mr.  LU  discussed  ba  sentences  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  nature 

of  the  object.  He  thinks  that  the  object  must  be  determinate,  and  points  out 

that  the  determinancy  of  a  noun  may  be  marked  not  only  with  "  and  "<|^ "  but 

also  with  preceding  '.jJ "  or  " '£"•  Mr.  LU's  conclusion  is:  "From  studying 

the  nature  of  the  object,  we  can  only  learn  that  if  the  object  is  indeterminate, 

ba  cannot  be  used.  But  when  the  object  is  determinate,  we  cannot  learn  when  ba 

9 

should  be  used  and  when  it  should  not  be  used." 

lastly,  Mr.  LU  examines  ba  sentences  from  the  form  of  the  entire  sentence. 

He  feels  that  the  major  criterion  for  using  ba  is  the  presence  of  certain 

structures  before  or  after  the  verb.  He  says:  "The  disposal  meaning  of  the 

verb,  the  determinate  nature  of  the  object  are  both  indirect  criteria.  Only 

this  third  criterion  -  the  structures  surrounding  the  verb  -  is  a  direct  one 

that  is  the  moving  force  behind  the  ba  sentences  in  contemporary  Mandarin".3-0 

Then  Mr.  Hi  presented  13  ba  sentence  types,  pointing  out  which  ones  must  have 

ba  and  which  ones  may  or  may  not  use  ba.3-3-  Here,  we  have  rearranged  the  13 

types  into  15  types,  combined  into  two  large  groups  (those  which  must  and  those 

which  may).  For  each  type,  we  reproduce  one  or  two  of  the  original  examples. 
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Group  A:  Those  which  must  use  ba. 

(1)  The  object  following  the  verb  is  preserved  -  the  relation  between 
the  object  and  verb  is  very  close,  forming  an  idiom: 

(A)  Objects  commonly  preserved: 

jLt\.  (*■ 

(B)  Objects  preserved  are  result  objects: 

^  Jgj  r«fc>  &  £/  3  'iU  jI  •  -I'  el/  $:  , 

*,  VS7  ) 

(C)  The  object  following  the  verb  belongs  to  a  preceding  object. 

ip  "  XL-f  3  -f .  (  ,  '*  'V  <*)) 

$  th  'i&J  by  »£. / .  *p  '%J  5  (  fc  ^  *  <v\) 

(D)  The  object  following  ba  has  the  flavor  of  a  plaee  complement. 

&*&'*■  Ik,  3r  3*  £)£*$.  (■*.**», 

(2)  There  is  a  passive  complement  after  the  verb;  and  the  object  is  de¬ 
terminate  ; 

(A)  Those  which  do  not  use 

6  IT.  -  O'*]) 

(B)  Those  which  use 

(3)  There  is  a  place  complement  after  the  verb,  and  the  object  is  deter¬ 


minate  . 


*(7  *S-  J-  JfTf  /i.  Sli. (  T.  ,  Jc.  Sub?) 

(4)  There  is  a  polysyllabic  result  complement  after  the  verb  which  is 

not  preceded  by  ": 

4 *Up /t %  *a<j5.  c*,*g*M.  -*<sn 

(5)  There  is  a  result  complement  after  the  verb  which  is  preceded  by 

^  '  -f?i*&*f**e^4**f.  ( 

(6)  The  verb  is  preceded  by  ";fp  ,  Al  ",  if  the  noun  or  pronoun  which  is 
related  in  meaning  to  these  two  words  is  the  object: 
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-rei^  «* ^ if*.  3 .  C  Hc'to‘,  ^  -  >t ^ ; 

(7)  There  are  other  preposed  structures  before  the  verb: 

(A)  A  few  adverbs  similar  in  meaning  to  "ip": 

&*£  5  -  A-  0$  *£- 

*KJL  >  UsS)) 

f * *a  f  #  *r  M  •  (**,  ^ T  '5y ; 

(B)  Place  complements  introduced  by  "it":  * 

tit?  * *?4  •  C***  */***• 

(C)  Comparative  adverbs  (>k "■«£.••"»  '^f^. ..",  etc: 

<*fr-n  at-tso 

*■*&,**{. 


Group  B:  Those  which  may  use  ba. 

(1)  Hie  verb  is  followed  by  a  c-wMfo  object: 

*1 ' 4r  **  -15.  *  jc.  '*%  4  4%  >  **  *• '*>  ) 

*&4dtk.  5  -  if .  (.4#  tff.  *j-  <-.*'■&) 

(2)  The  verb  is  followed  by  a  degree  object:  ^ 

4?  tip  *$$>$164*5 --ft.  C<5  *-&tjLW 
*P  %  4  w  tk  it  5  ~  A .  <>*>,  *  -  v» ) 

(3)  The  verb  is  followed  by  a  passive  complement  and  the  object  is  in¬ 
determinate  (the  following  examples  do  not  use  ba  -  author): 

to  %frk\ ,  fK it  % .  C  it ,  <f) ) 

1  ''©*£)  #jf  C  s*-/r,  f  vt»-Jfc**tL> 

(4)  The  verb  is  followed  by  directional  or  time  complements  (in  Hanyu, 
these  are  called  directional  verbs  or  time  auxiliaries  which  express  change 
in  the  verb  -  author): 

iV-  »#  5  #  **.*&  *-«.« Lli'Slf..  tihx,<V-,sj|,) 

(5)  The  verb  is  followed  by  a  monosyllabic  result  complement: 

<0  <9.) 

JL*  -ffc**  <  |A  * 1  <■•**?> 

(6)  The  verb  is  followed  by  special  types  of  result  complements. 

(A)  The  verb  is  originally  intransitive.  Here  it  has  a  "causative" 
meaning  and  becomes  transitive: 
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*?j  *$  t^'f’.  <:*&-*'£*£  -^is?) 

(B)  The  action  of  the  verb  cannot  govern  the  object  but  can  cause  the 
object  to  reach  the  state  expressed  by  the  result  complement: 

-%&3.  Ct  ■  «&,$,%,) 

(?)  When  ba  has  a  meaning  similar  to  that  of  and  is  used  for  unfor¬ 

tunate  happenings.  The  major  verbs  are  mostly  intransitive;  there  is  no  re¬ 
sult  complement: 

b?t  £  ■  &  ^ vS) "i t  li. -M-  *,  >£. t  31 

(8)  Hie  verb  is  preceded  by 

-f  agjf)  ^*3.,  rLt&fi  £&£?)> 

flf  <  of  (tiitr 

Mr.  M's  final  conclusion  is:^J'When  ba  sentences  were  first  used,  this  sen¬ 
tence  type  probably  did  not  have  a  special  function.  Hie  main  reason  for  its 
great  versatility  in  contemporary  Chinese  is  that  there  are  some  situations  in 
which  the  object  must  be  shifted  to  precede  the  verb.  Also,  there  are  two  im¬ 
portant  indirect  restrictions.  First,  the  object  must  be  determinate.  Second¬ 
ly,  the  verb  must  express  a  type  of  action  ,  a  type  of  disposal.  When 

these  direct  and  indirect  criteria  conflict  (such  situations  are  rare),  if 

there  is  no  third  sentence  type  that  can  be  used,  then  ba  sentences  are  favored 

12 

over  the  normal  subject-verb  sentences." 

Mr.  Zhang  Zhi  Gong  feels  that  there  are  two  situations  in  which  ba  is 
used  to  move  the  object  forward:  om  type  is  due  to  the  demand  of  meaning,  the 
other  is  due  to  demands  of  structure.  By  demands  of  structure,  he  means  that 
either  the  verb  is  comparatively  complex  or  that  the  object  is  comparatively 
complex.  Mr.  Zhang's  conclusion  is  "when  the  verb  is  complex,  ba  must  be  used 
to  shift  the  object  forward.  But  when  the  object  is  complex,  although  the  use 
of  ba  to  shift  the  object  forward  is  not  mandatory,  in  so  doing  we  obtain  a 
more  fluent  sentence."^ 

Messrs.  Hu  Fu  and  Wen  Linn  suggest  the  examination  of  ba  sentences  from 
a  structural  viewpoint.  They  reject  the  term  "disposal  form"  os  proposed  by 
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Mr.  Wang  Li.  Bieir  reason  is  that  even  though  some  ba  sentences  express  dis¬ 
posal,  the  fact  that  ba  sentences  can  have  "free  use"  makes  the  term  "disposal 
14 

form"  unsuitable.  From  examining  the  structure,  they  concluded  with  3  rules: 

(1)  Verb-predicate  sentences  most  frequently  use  the  form  "subject-verb- 
object".  If  there  is  no  special  reason,  ba  is  generally  not  used  to  shift  the 
object  forward. 

(2)  In  tho  following  situations,  ba  may  or  may  not  be  used: 

(A)  The  verb  takes  " J  "  etc. 

(B)  Hie  verb  is  a  verb-complement  construction. 

(C)  The  verb  has  two  objects. 

(D)  The  verb  is  preceded  or  followed  by  additive  structures. 

(3)  If  the  verb  takes  a  rather  complex  complement  as  well  as  an  object, 
ba  is  generally  used.  If  the  verb  complement  is  an  auxiliary  verb  (that  is 

preposition-  author),  the  verb-object  phrase  (that  is  word  group  -  author)  must 

,  15 

use  ba. 

The  above  are  the  viewpoints  of  several  grammarians  on  ba.  Hie  explana¬ 
tions  are  all  based  on  either  meaning  or  structure.  Messrs.  Hu  and  Wen  are 
correct  in  saying:  "The  task  of  the  grammarian  resides  in  examining  certain 
structural  features  in  language,  the  meanings  expressed  by  these  features  and 
the  purpose  of  these  features.  Then,  these  should  be  given  reasonable  expla¬ 
nations.  It  is  not  correct  to  look  at  just  form  and  not  at  meaning.  But  we 
should  discover  meaning  from  structure. However,  Messrs.  Hu  and  Wen  do  not 
indicate  what  kind  of  meaning  ba  sentences  have  after  they  have  rejected  the 

term  "disposal  form".  They  only  say:  "Perhaps  the  word  ba  specifically  has 

17 

this  structural  function".  But  is  this  not  the  separation  of  form  and  mean¬ 
ing  without  having  discovered  meaning  from  structure? 


1.2  Several  problems  related  to  ba  sentences. 

Based  on  the  inroads  made  by  the  various  people  mentioned  above,  let  us 
discuss  the  several  key  questions  of  ba  sentences  to  see  whether  we  can  further 
explicate  this  form. 

1.2,1  Hie  disposal  nature  of  the  verb. 

Although  Messrs.  Lit,  Hu  and  Wen  do  not  agree  to  calling  ba  sentences  dis¬ 
posal  forms,  Mr.  Ltt  feels  that  the  verb  in  ba  sentences  must  express  a  type  of 
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disposal  or  behavior,  and  Messrs.  Hu  and  Wen  also  feel  that  a  subset  of  the  ba 
sentences  do  express  disposal.  Whether  this  subset  is  a  major  or  minor  portion 
of  the  set  of  ba  sentences,  such  a  percentage  is  difficult  to  assess.  However, 
based  just  on  the  speaking  experience  of  our  daily  life,  it  seems  that  the  per¬ 
centage  is  not  small.  Let  us  first  not  consider  the  matter  of  percentage,  but 
examine  this  property  which  actually  exists.  For  example,  we  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  ways  of  stating  the  insertion  of  a  batch  of  flowers  into  a  vase: 

(1)  Uo  ft-  =T&  3  \k-> . 

(2)  -  f  6  ftj  fx.  it,  . 

(3)  ¥\j 

We  have  no  way  of  differentiating  their  nature  if  we  were  to  explicate  these 
sentences  on  the  basis  of  form.  Can  we  say  that  they  are  not  different?  Clear¬ 
ly.  these  three  sentences  express  three  different  situations.  The  first  sen¬ 
tence  simply  describes  "his"  action.  Ihe  second  and  third  sentences  are  very 
good  evidence  for  Mr.  Wang  Li's  disposal  form.  The  second  sentence  describes 
how  "  — -ftl.  is  disposed  of,  and  the  third  sentence  describes  how  "  ^ j" 

is  disposed  of.  Also,  we  can  exemplify  two  uses  of  ba  by  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  man  selling  two  pigs: 

(4)  xkj  ?.  &  |  7. 

<5 i  faj  r, . 

Again,  the  two  forms  express  two  different  meanings:  if  he  only  has  two 
pigs,  we  would  probably  use  the  first  sentence;  if  he  has  more  than  two  pigs, 
would  probably  use  the  second  sentence.  Examples  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5)  are  all 
ba  sentences.  Individually  examined,  each  sentence  is  structurally  correct. 

But  in  a  given  situation,  a  structurally  correct  sentence  may  not  be  suitable 
for  use.  For  instance,  if  a  child  asks  his  mother:  " ^  ft,  Zrftfc 
the  mother  can  only  say  "  Jg/tL  ?>u  "  and  not  iffe)  -t-~ 

When  we  speak,  the  things  we  say  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  situ¬ 
ation  (including  the  linguistic  context  which  precedes  or  follows).  Similar¬ 
ly,  when  we  are  examining  a  sentence,  we  must  take  into  account  the  situation 
in  which  it  occurs.  The  problem  is  only  half  solved  when  we  tell  someone  that 
a  given  sentence  is  structurally  correct  but  do  not  indicate  the  sot  of  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  it  should  be  used.  For  a  non-Mandarin  speaker,  it  is  less  than 
half-solved.  Even  though  the  term  disposal  form  cannot  cover  all  the  uses  of 
ba,  if  we  tell  students  that  ba  expresses  disposal  and  the  noun  expressing  the 
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person  or  thing  disposed  of  is  tho  object  of  ba  as  well  as  the  object  in  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  in  the  predicate,  the  students  will  at  least  be  able  to 
construct  correctly  a  large  number  of  sentences.  If  instead  of  the  above,  we 
only  tell  them  the  rules  of  "when  the  verb  takes  a  comparatively  complex  com¬ 
plement",  etc.,  they  will  not  be  able  to  understand  the  difference  between 
examples  (2)  and  (3),  and  ^4)  and  (5). 

The  disposal  property  of  ba  can  be  seen  from  another  point  of  view.  The 
set  of  verbs  that  cannot  be  used  with  ba  is  much  more  diverse  than  the  percep¬ 
tual  category  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wang  Li,  such  as  "^|j  ,ffe-  $J"  and  "^j,  fr" 
etc.  The  following  verbs  also  cannot  be  used  with  ba  no  matter  how  complex  the 
verb  becomes:  "jj*  ,  $']  ,  ^  .XCffj. 

1  (*4) ".  These  verbs  indeed  give  the  impression  that  they  "cannot  change  the 
state  of  the  item  expressed  by  the  object",  as  Mr.  Wang  Li  has  put  it.  But 
what  makes  Mr.  Wang's  treatment  worth  considering?  Because,  of  the  verbs  which 
can  take  ba,  many  are  also  incapable  of  changing  the  state  of  the  item  expressed 
by  the  object,  e.g.,  3  "• 

The  reason  why  the  above-mentioned  verbs  cannot  take  ba  can  be  seen  in  these 
two  ways.  One  is  that,  as  Mr.  Wang  has  said,  their  major  function  is  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  action  of  the  actor  (i.e.,  subject).  Since  this  action  does  not 
have  any  direct  influence  on  the  object,  it  naturally  cannot  change  its  state. 
The  other  is  that  such  verbs  express  a  relation  between  the  action  and  the  item 
expressed  by  the  object  that  is  extremely  simple.  This  relation  is  so  simple 
that  one  may  not  use  any  preposed  or  postposed  structures  to  explicate  that 
the  action  has  one  kind  of  influence  on  the  object  and  not  some  other  kind  of 
influence,  e.g.: 

(6) 

(7) J5L 

CSXMfjf  .Jit. 

Although  it  has  been  said  above,  "no  matter  how  complex  these  verbs  be¬ 
come",  actually,  as  pointed  out  by  Messrs,  Hu  and  Wen,  it  is  very  difficult 

l8 

for  these  verbs  to  bedome  complex.  We  know  about  the  preposed  and  postposed 
structures  of  the  verb  in  the  predicate  of  ba  sentences.  Either  these  struc¬ 
tures  describe  the  result  achieved  on  the  item  expressed  by  the  object  through 
the  action  of  the  verb,  such  as  fej lx"»  or,  they  describe  the 

manner  with  which  the  action  has  relation  with  the  item,  such  as  "vLSCj  U 
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3  ",  Hie  verbs  mentioned  above  can  neither  express  any  direct  influence 

upon  the  item  expressed  by  the  object  to  produce  certain  results,  nor  can  they 
have  unusual  types  of  relations  with  the  object.  Naturally,  they  cannot  occur 
in  ba  sentences. 

As  for  the  non-usage  of  ba  sentences  for  what  Mr.  Wang  calls  "unexpected 
happenings",  Mr.  Lti  has  already  cited  counter-examples.  But  let  us  consider 
again  Mr.  Wang's  example:  "  ff,  -  &}  reason  why  thi8  can. 

not  be  said,  according  to  Mr.  Ltl,  is  that  "  is  indeterminate.  But 

why  can  we  say  "?  Not  considering  for 

the  moment  whether  "  and  are  determinate  or  not,  at  least  they 

are  similar  in  nature.  As  for  the  verb,  "  and  utgkj'  are  both  unexpected 

happenings.  I  feel  that  the  key  rests  with  "  or  "4^  "  in  the  spoken 

language,  which  in  this  sentence  belongs  to  the  non-disposal  type  of  verbs  men¬ 
tioned  above.  "  and  "  are  the  same.  We  can  only  say 

4%  §§&  "  and  "  ^  ^  5  ^  But  "  or  "  has  another 

meaning,  that  is,  to  pick  up  from  the  ground,  that  can  be  used  in  ba  sentences. 

We  can  say  "  ",  or  "-^>1 t] ' 

j  ".  Hie  "  with  the  first  meaning  cannot  take  complements 

other  than  " p\  ,  ^  (zhao)".  Also,  "  i’j  *  \  "  are  not  very  different 

in  meaning  from  ".  But  the  "  "  with  the  second  meaning  can  take  many 

different  complements,  as  in  "  4^4^*  i  ".  Another  case 

is  the  verb  " ^ ".  From  the  different  relations  it  has  with  the  object  we  can 
determine  whether  or  not  it  can  be  used  in  ba  sentences.  We  can  say: 

(9)  1^X3 

do)  f 

But  the  following  two  sentences  cannot  be  changed  to  ba  sentences: 

(11)  f 
(12)*^-*-^ 

Or  take  the  verb  11  £ " -  In  one  meaning  of  wanting  something,  we  can  use  a  ba 
sentence,  e.g. : 

(13) 

For  the  other  meaning  of  receiving  something,  we  cannot  use  ba,  but  can  only  say: 

We  can  say  that  these  several  verbs  belong  to  both  the  disposal  and  non-dispo¬ 
sal  classes.  As  for  Mr.  Wang's  perceptual  verbs  "  fli  AtL  ",  the  fact 
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that  they  cannot  be  used  in  ba  sentences  actually  has  nothing  to  do  with  per¬ 
ception.  Rather,  it  is  because  they  belong  to  the  class  of  non-disposal  verbs. 

"  and  ,  T-  ( »  also  belong  to  this  class.  If  we  carefully  ex¬ 

amine  the  relations  between  these  verbs  and  objects,  we  would  be  able  to  sense 
the  disposal  nature  of  the  verbs  which  can  be  used  in  ba  sentences. 

1.2.2  Bie  determinate  nature  of  the  object. 

Whether  or  not  a  sentence  can  take  ba  sometimes  is  much  related  to  the 
nature  of  the  object.  But  the  point  "determinate"  or  "indeterminate"  is  not 
exactly  clear.  If  we  say  that  "determinate"  means  having  a  specific  referent 
and  "indeterminate"  means  having  a  general  referent,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
explain  why  we  can  say  the  following  sentences: 

(1)  It  ^ 

(2)  ^  fj  '£  -  • 

(3)  A,  ? 

Here  "  Ki'  and  have  no  specific  reference  to  a  particular  sum 

of  money,  person,  or  novel.  We  admit  that  in  ba  sentences,  determinate  objects 
are  much  more  frequent  than  indeterminate  objects.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to 
judge  an  object  determinate  or  indeterminate  from  its  form.  In  sentences  of 
the  type  "subject-predicate-object",  a  lone  noun  used  as  object  may  be  indeter¬ 
minate,  as  in  \  t  ?"  But  in  ba  sentences,  a  lone  noun  used  as 

object  frequently  is  determinate,  as  in  "  ",  in  which  the  refer¬ 

ence  must  be  to  a  specific  letter  or  batch  of  letters.  Hie  determinateness  or 
indeterminateness  of  the  object  in  ba  sentences  is  also  related  to  the  verb  in 
the  predicate.  We  can  discuss  the  following  separately. 

A.  Ihe  verb  takes  "  j This  is  the  minimum  condition  for  ba  sentences. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  criteria  Mr.  LU  has  on  when  ba  may  or  may  not  be  used. 

Is  it  true  that  the  use  of  ba  is  optional  with  all  sentences  of  this  type?  If 
the  object  is  clearly  determinate,  then  ba  is  optional,  e.g. : 

(4)  f 

'  'i  3  "5 , 

Uoryi  3> 
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But  is  the  object  determinate  if  the  object  is  preceded  only  by  numerals 
and  measures?  Is  the  use  of  ba  optional  then?  ftiis  leads  us  to  the  relation 
between  the  object  and  the  verb  in  the  predicate.  In  the  following  sentences, 
the  object  is  determinate  and  ba  is  optional. 

<7)f 

(8) |  \l>  i. 

H*.  >1)  fjL. 

(9) J^ 

it  3  3$ 

However,  the  following  sentences  cannot  be  changed  into  ba  form: 

(10)  3- 

(11)  ML  j  ofo  % 

ti. 

If  we  examine  them  closely  we  can  see  that  these  sentences  share  the  following 
property:  The  items  expressed  by  the  object  all  appear  through  the  action  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  verb.  In  other  words,  these  items  did  not  "exist"  before  the 
19 

action.  Since  these  items  did  not  exist,  clearly  they  cannot  be  disposed  of, 
hence  ba  cannot  be  used.  Tn  the  following,  we  give  some  examples  taken  from 
literature : 

(14)  V'  3  3 .  c  &S. ,  5-  Je.  I»  ) 

(15) 1^3  4  c*, 

(16)  3  -  3  ~  M  rtj.  &&?£) ,  ?  iC 

3 

<»?>«■«. ^ 5* t*** *.  «.s?  j-trii 

In  order  to  understand  this  point  more  clearly,  we  can  examine  the  verbs 
"ii'l  "  and  ".  "ft 1-rr^r"  can  have  two  meanings:  (a)  No  tea  is  original¬ 
ly  in  the  cup;  tea  is  poured  from  the  teapot  into  the  cup;  (b)  Hiere  is  tea 
in  the  cup;  the  tea  is  poured  out.  If  we  want  to  express  the  first  meaning, 
ba  cannot  be  used:  "  3  ^  G*E)".  If  we  wunt  to  express  the 

second  meaning,  then  we  use  ba:  "  >R*  "• 

In  the  sentence  expressing  the  first  meaning,  even  though  the  tea  did  "exist" 
before  the  action  of  pouring,  from  the  point  of  view  of  can 
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be  said  not  to  have  existed.  Similarly,  "4*".  also  has  two  meanings:  (a)  to 
change  off  an  item  which  "exists1*  for  some  purpose;  (b)  to  change  off  an  item 
which  does  not  "exist"  for  this  purpose.  For  example,  if  we  say  "  3 

doubtlessly  this  refers  to  a  pair  of  shoes  that  was  not  on  the  feet 
before.  If  we  say  "  -  ",  this  clearly  means  that  the 

pair  of  cloth  shoes  are  taken  off  the  feet  and  another  pair  of  shoes  is  put  on. 
Therefore,  if  one  changes  from  cloth  shoes  into  leather  shoeB,  we  can  only  say 

but  not  the  other  way  around.  If 

one  changes  from  leather  shoes  to  cloth  shoes,  then  we  must  say  it  in  reverse 
order. 

If  an  item  takes  a  "restrictive"  adjectival,  it  may  take  ba  even  though 
it  did  not  originally  "exist",  because  the  adjectival  makes  it  specific: 

(is)  ttfp  -  <>$  i  '1 3 . 

(19)  \  T 

B.  Hie  verb  takes  a  complement.  If  the  verb  takes  a  complement,  almost  always 
it  can  take  ba  even  if  it  does  not  fulfill  some  of  the  conditions  mentioned 
above. 

(20)  ^ 

(21)  1 itirWLi&fa  3L 

(22)  —  Ahy 

Since  the  emphasis  is  shifted  to  the  result  of  the  verb,  the  "existence"  of  the 
item  is  naturally  no  longer  in  question. 

From  the  examples  given  above,  it  is  seen  that  to  say  the  object  in  the 
ba  sentence  is  determinate  is  not  enough,  if  by  determinate  is  meant  a  speci¬ 
fic  reference.  We  can  say  that  the  object  in  ba  sentences  must  fulfill  one 
of  the  two  following  conditions: 

(A)  it  must  refer  to  specific  person(s)  or  item(s). 

(B)  it  must  refer  to  person(s)  or  item(s)  which  "existed"  before  the 
action,  whether  the  latter  are  specific  or  not. 

Hie  "existence"  of  persons  or  items  is  indeed  very  important.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  if  a  person  lost  his  job  and  has  no  money  to  send  home,  we  cannot  say 

4%  <*)  ijc  b  "i  we  can  only  say  "  3  *  3- 

^  ".  But  we  can  say  "  fl^i ^  3,  JZi 

It J 
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1.2.3  Sentences  which  may  or  may  not  take  ba. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  would  disagree  with  the  conditions  under  which 
ba  must  be  used  as  pointed  out  by  the  several  linguists.  Die  situation  there 
is  relatively  simple.  But  regarding  sentences  which  may  or  may  not  take  ba 
and  under  what  conditions,  the  problem  is  not  that  simple.  Diere  are  two  types 
of  situations  in  which  the  use  of  ba  is  optional.  One  type  has  been  discussed 
above,  i.e.,  judging  from  the  construction  of  the  sentence,  ba  can  be  used; 
but  because  the  verb  is  not  of  the  disposal  category,  ba  cannot  be  used.  This 
type  of  sentence  actually  should  be  considered  as  incapable  of  taking  b'a.  Die 
other  type  is  really  the  type  under  which  ba  is  optional.  Diat  is  to  say, 
when  examined  in  isolation,  the  use  of  ba  is  optional.  But  there  are  contexts 
in  which  it  is  either  not  possible  or  not  suitable  to  use  ba.  Die  example 
given  above  about  "  would  illustrate  this  point.  Now  we  give  some  more 

examples  taken  from  the  written  literature,  Diese  sentences  do  not  have  and 
cannot  take  ba.  But  if  they  are  taken  out  of  context,  they  all  can  take  ba: 

(1)  k  \  A-i,  £.18  Z* 

&  5#  <  'fcy.ft  .  L  sl,  j c\Zj) 

if*  '*  ~  }uz  *> 

(4)  *  V'.*  'M -^4*  '•’XI  £  Jfc  Ar  .a .  -M  . 


(5) 


I  feel  the  reason  that  these  sentences  cannot  take  ba  is  that  there  is  no  need 
to  emphasize  the  disposal  of  the  items  in  these  contexts. 

Generally  speaking,  whether  ba  is  used  or  not  depends  on  whether  the  dis¬ 
posal  is  emphasized  or  not,  with  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  meaning.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  some  sentences  which  on  the  surface  seem  to  be  only  differen¬ 
tiated  by  ba.  But  they  are  actually  differently  constructed  sentences  with 
consequent  differences  in  meaning,  e.g. : 

(6)  a.feji (He  wants  to  take  the  book  away) 

b.wt,«.f  jKJjL'  "3 ,  (He  has  brought  the  book  here  from  else¬ 

where  ) 

(7)  a.  •  (It  may  mean  either  "'youj  go  somewhere  to 
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got  the  milk",  or  "  [you)  take  the  milk 
elsewhere") 

b.  vQ  (It  means  only  "  (jou)  take  the  milk  else¬ 

where") 

Sentence  6b  is  not  derived  from  6a  by  the  addition  of  ba.  If  ba  is  taken  a- 
way,  it  would  be  "  ^  If  7a  has  the  meaning  of  "  [you]  take  the 

milk  elsewhere",  it  can  take  ba  and  be  changed  to  7b.  But  if  it  means  "  [youj 
go  somewhere  to  get  the  milk",  then  it  cannot  take  ba.  These  two  pairs  of  sen¬ 
tences  seem  to  further  illustrate  the  disposal  nature  of  ba:  when  ba  is  not 
used,  the  object  can  be  followed  by  verbs  which  are  controlled  by  the  subject, 
as  the  in  6a  or  the  "  &  "  in  7a*  But  after  ba  is  used,  the  " ^ "  and 

"  £  "  in  "  "  and  "  t*  "  following  the  object  can  only  describe  the  re¬ 

sult  of  disposing  of  the  object. 

In  any  case,  although  we  do  not  deny  that  in  many  situations  it  makes 
little  difference  whether  we  use  ba  or  not,  still  there  are  sentences  which 
seem  to  be  able  to  take  ba  structurally,  which  cannot  take  ba  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  verb  or  object.  Hiere  are  also  sentences  which  have  different 
meanings  depending  on  whether  or  not  ba  is  used;  furthermore,  there  are  situa¬ 
tions  under  which  ba  cannot  be  used  in  such  sentences.  Consequently,  ba  must 
have  its  function  and  is  not  merely  a  problem  in  form  or  structure. 

1.2.4  The  conjunctive  use  of  ba. 

The  conjunctive  use  of  ba  is  what  Mr.  Wang  Id.  has  called  the  continuative 
form  and  what  Mr.  Iii  has  divided  into  classes  (6)  and  (7)  in  our  earlier  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  is  not  an  important  issue  whether  such  sentences  should  have  a 
special  label.  What  is  important  is  explaining  their  special  properties. 

These  sentences  can  be  divided  into  two  groups.  Structurally,  the  first  group 
is  not  different  from  the  common  ba  sentences,  except  that  they  refer  to  actions 
which  are  so-called  emotional,  e.g. : 

(2)  -JM£j  *€>•*£.**)  A  - tfffa  1 

The  following  examples  are  from H  ¥ . 

(3)  %  *4*o  1  C 

(4)  4^/jt  fc/j  <fi) 

(5)  (*.*'*]) 

(6)  4*  if  £  %lj  -3 .  (tu  K.  SQ  ) 
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(7)  3  .  (  -  '  v*’’‘r' ; 

^ Z&-  ( -•-'?■<$ ) 

(9) t"  ~  *-'&) 

Thi6  type  of  sentences  either  describes  how  a  person  or  an  item  is  dealt 
with  or  states  the  influence  upon  a  particular  person  or  item.  Their  special 
features  are  (a)  the  verb  usually  takes  a  complement;  (b)  the  complement  usual¬ 
ly  describes  something  intense.  If  we  do  not  maintain  a  very  narrow  under¬ 
standing  of  "disposal",  this  type  of  sentences  are  identical  with  common  ba 
sentences  both  in  structure  and  in  meaning. 

The  second  type  of  conjunctive  use  of  ba  is  very  different  from  the  com¬ 
mon  ba  sentence.  In  this  type,  the  ba  can  be  deleted  without  affecting  the 
order  of  the  predicate  and  object.  The  following  examples  are  from  *a. 

(10)  f  *»  l'tl  4  %  its* 

*4^1$  V.  (**.*£)) 

(-c *<*}) 

(12)  &!*£  f-±j  >k.  3 .  (  '5? ) 

(13)  -i ■  ’j ■  <44f»  -fi  3.  ( - "Aj'55) 

(11,) n  **  .(-**<»> 

We  can  add  a  w  more: 

<17!J^ At;5;  tl  i  ( ^ if  v»  % ) 

<«>«-  a.?. 

In  (12),  (13),  (1*0,  and  (19),  if  ba  is  deleted,  the  measures  "■<£]"  and  "  gC  " 

must  of  course  also  be  deleted.  But  in  the  original  sentence,  these  measures 

20 

are  not  essential  either.  Strictly  speaking,  these  sentences  are  not  com¬ 
pletely  the  same.  The  predicates  in  some  sentences  are  intransitive  verbs, 
such  as  the  in  (10),  the  "jfo  "  in  (ll)  and  the  ">£("  in  (12).  Some 

predicates  are  not  verbs  but  adjectives,  as  the  "  in  (18).  Generally,  in¬ 
transitive  verbs  and  adjectives  cannot  function  as  predicates  of  ba  sentences. 
Some  of  the  verbs  in  the  predicates  can  take  objects,  such  as  the  "  (it)» 

in  (13),  which  could  have  been  expressed  as  "  3  %~\  tt  ".  But  after 

the  deletion  of  ba  (and  the  measure  "  1*1"  ),  the  remaining  portion  is  still  a 
complete  sentence  (the  object  of  ba  becomes  the  subject;  the  following  portion 
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comments  on  the  state  of  the  subject).  We  might  as  well  consider  these  a  sepa¬ 
rate  class.  This  type  of  sentences  usually  explains  the  state  or  change  of^a 
certain  animate  entity  that  results  from  the  happening  of  a  certain  event.  It 
is  very  much  as  though  they  have  acquired  this  change  or  state  through  the  manip¬ 
ulation  or  influence  of  this  event.  If  these  sentences  did  not  take  ba,  they 
only  indicate  that  a  certain  animate  entity  has  acquired  this  state.  If  ba  is 
used,  then  the  connection  is  made  to  the  preceding  event  and  it  becomes  clear 
that  the  state  of  the  entity  is  a  result  of  the  event.  In  this  way,  it  is  quite 
close  to  the  meaning  expressed  by  common  ba  sentences.  Die  properties  of  this 
type  of  sentence  are  (a)  the  great  majority  of  the  objects  of  ba  are  human,  oc¬ 
casionally  animals,  but  never  inanimate;  (b)  the  following  verb  or  adjective 
with  complement  is  descriptive  rather  than  narrative,  frequently  describing 
emotion  or  perception;  (c)  the  emotion  or  perception  frequently  reaches  a  very 
intense  level.  Sentences  (11)  and  (12)  are  the  most  difficult  to  explain. 

They  do  not  seem  to  conform  with  the  conditions  mentioned  above.  Also,  the 
event  which  caused  's  sickness  or  ^  's  death  is  not  given  in  the  con¬ 

text.  These  special  sentences  need  further  study. 

In  any  case,  whether  or  not  ba  sentences  are  called  "disposal  forms"  is 
not  just  a  structural  question.  Die  ba  emphatically  expresses  the  direct  action 
or  attitude  that  a  certain  person  or  item  assumes  toward  another  person  or  item. 
Sometimes,  it  goes  a  step  further  to  emphasize  the  result  on  the  latter  person 
or  item  of  this  action  or  attitude. 

1.2.5  Die  affirmativeness  of  the  action. 

Just  as  Mr.  Wang  Li  has  said,  ba  is  used  in  active  disposal.  Therefore, 
the  verb  in  the  predicate  cannot  be  negated  (it  cannot  be  preceded  by  a  nega¬ 
tive).  If  it  is  a  negative  sentence,  the  negative  must  be  shifted  to  precede 
ba,  as  in  "  ^  1  But  the  affirmativeness  of  the  action 

is  not  necessarily  determined  on  formal  grounds.  In  the  following  sentences 
from  ,f  i.  f  £  &,  the  verbs  in  the  predicates  are  all  negated. 

(1)  t&  f  l,  -,l  1 

(2)  ;t  ft  t&t ftfrt  <0  t  %  t  ^ 7  ( > 

o)  vf.&vrft  is. ijL'Kip  4.1*3  ? 

(4)  ir 4*  to  ~  >>  \  3  ^  ~ 
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(5)  4 k  z'^kX/ ) 

«>1fc  /,  i,  ft  t  -j  4p  f  1 1  jf , ~ :f  *,  ssr  <*t  t  ■ ■  ( *■*  s. ; 

Sentence  (l)  is  a  common  form,' living  the  meaning  of 
i.e.,  ^  2a,  is  extremely  worried.  (Similarly  we  can  say 

The  and  "  in  (2)  and  (3)  mean  "lost".  The  "  —  ’ff"  3  "  in 

(4)  means  "completely  eliminated".  The  "  "  and  "  in  (5)  and 

(6)  are  idioms.  These  negative  forms  actually  all  have  the  meaning  of  affirma¬ 
tiveness.  Therefore,  they  can  use  ba.  However,  there  are  after  all  very  few 
verbs  which  have  affirmative  meaning  and  yet  take  negative  fofms  or  idioms  which 
take  negatives.  Therefore,  these  do  not  contradict  the  generality  of  the  rule 
that  ba  cannot  be  followed  by  negative  words. 


1.2.6  Ba  and  "no(  "^T)"  "yong(  $  )" 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  many  linguists,  ba  and  were  originally 

verbs.  In  some  dialects,  "  is  used  instead  of  ba.  In  earlier  forms  of 
baihwa,  ba  and  "Jf^-  "  could  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  "  and  "  BQ"i  e.g.: 

(2)^-^6  j  Jt  fjjL  »rf  . .  .  (  i  - 

H  3  JftrW 
4fi  -vr?)  * 

(4)  5^-5-  41  <*$  X.  $6-  .  (  *.  ,  3-  /u  \£>) 

(5)  ?  £  A  4C  fjft.  ^  ~  "  30 

(6) ^ titbit -tit, #u^; 

In  contemporary  Chinese f  fl  ^  H  and  "  ^  M  are  used  in  such  sentences  instead  of 

ba.  However,  these  are  instances  of  the  free  interchange  between  n  )f\  M 

zt 

and  ba  in  earlier  baihwa,  the  practice  of  which  still  exists  now,  e*g. : 

,£>*&) 

(8)  yi&.  rf^L  ...  *  i»)) 

(9)  *  j-  (  «-/•*’  j 

(10)  1  rjg,  *&.  +  £.  ^  ^  X-  <Fj  ) 

(11)  ^  jt  X  ...  c 

(12)  f  ^  in  '?  •  ^  ..  .  L*,«n*>S)) 

The  "  J  "  in  (7)  can  be  replaced  by  ba;  the  "  in  (8),  (9)  can  also  be  re¬ 
placed  by  either  ba  or  "  (fj  the  ba  in  (10)  can  be  replaced  by  "  ^  ".  The 
meanings  of  (11)  and  (12)  are  exactly  the  same.  Although  one  uses  ba  and  the 
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other  uses  "^"Jj |j  ”,  these  words  can  be  interchanged.  There  are  also  some  sen¬ 
tences  in  &J~  which  use  ”  and  "  *f|  ”  that  definitely  cannot  be  replaced 

(  itusT!) 

(14)  ’fi9  Z.Gy  "f  Hj.  (  »• 

05)^  .!>#"«  *£3 

-*.■*- ***£*.«  *M4£*58£...C«s* 

In  any  case,  whereas  and  "  $  *'  prevail  in  many  sentences  in  contemporary 

Chinese,  there  are  sentences  which  use  ba  in  their  place.  Hie  latter  type  of 
sentences  occurs  less  in  4'f  than  in  and  less  in 

than  in  .  From  the  point  of  view  of  language  change,  the  separa¬ 

tion  in  usage  between  ba  and  "  ^  t  If} "  becomes  increasingly  apparent.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences  all  show  the  effect  of  earlier  baihwa: 

•a  ,  .  /  . 


(18) 


&£&  ^.feyj  i  %*>  it  *>  *£  $  z>.  c  -4 .  »•  *  Si ,  if 'I ) 


Sometimes  ba  actually  has  the  meaning  of 


- v  -  - 0  of^tjt",  e.g.  s 

(23)^  <^) 


These  ba  sentences  actually  conflict  with  the  rules  governing  ba  sentences  as 
these  rules  relate  to  "the  putonghua  which  uses  the  Peking  dialect  as  its  ba¬ 
sis".  A  speaker  of  the  Peking  dialect  can  easily  decide  whether  a  particular 
sentence  should  take  ba,  or  or  "  If or  whether  these  can  be  inter¬ 

changed.  Therefore,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  rules  to  distinguish  the 
usages  of  these  words.  From  the  viewpoint  of  language  change,  ba  has  indeed 
developed  into  a  preposition  whose  sole  function  is  to  move  the  object  forward. 
It  is  used  quite  differently  from  "  "  and  "ii_  ”.  If  we  tell  someone 

who  has  not  completely  mastered  Chinese  that  ba,  ”  It |  "  and  "  ”  can  be 

freely  interchanged,  it  will  definitely  create  confusion.  Since  the  question 
of  regularizing  Chinese  is  now  very  much  before  us,  we  should  conform  with  the 
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developmental  trend  and  restrict  the  use  of  ba  within  a  definite  boundary. 

Thus  we  will  be  able  not  only  to  avoid  obscuring  the  richness  of  our  language 
but  also  to  portray  more  accurately  its  subtleties. 

This  is  all  we  will  say  about  ba  sentences.  The  study  has  not  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  deep  and  some  problems  are  left  not  completely  resolved.  Those  cases 
which  must  use  ba  have  been  very  clearly  analyzed  by  the  various  grammarians. 
There  is  no  need  to  repeat  them  here,  There  are  some  other  rules  regarding  ba 
which  will  be  presented  below  in  conjunction  with  the  discussion  of  bei  sen¬ 
tences. 


2.0  Bei  Sentences 

2.1  Various  approaches. 

Among  the  sentence  types  which  differ  from  the  normal  sentence  type, 
other  than  ba  sentences,  we  also  have  bei  sentences.  In  bei  sentences,  the 
subject  is  not  the  actor  but  the  recipient  of  the  action.  It  is  moved  to  pre¬ 
cede  the  verb  by  the  preposition  bei.  Among  all  the  prepositions,  ba  and  bei 
are  relatively  unusual  because  the  prepositional  constructions  that  they  form 
with  their  objects  do  not  clearly  have  the  usual  kind  of  modifying  relation 
with  the  verb.  These  two  types  of  sentences  have  a  great  deal  in  common,  but 
bei  sentences  do  not  occur  as  frequently  as  ba  sentences.  The  majority  of  bei 
sentences  concern  humans;  there  are  relatively  few  which  concern  things  in 
general.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  similar  kind  of  assessment  for  ba  sentences. 
Let  us  first  look  at  the  approaches  that  various  grammarians  have  taken  on  bei 
sentences. 

Mr.  Wang  Li  calls  bei  sentences  the  passive  form.  He  points  out  that  in 
our  ordinary  descriptive  statements,  the  active  form  is  used  more  frequently 
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than  the  passive  form.  He  feels  that  not  all  active  forms  can  be  changed  into 
passive  forms.  The  use  of  passive  forms  is  much  more  limited.  The  event  stated 
by  a  passive  form  is  frequently  unfortunate  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  nature  of  the  described  event  is  approximately  the  same  for  passive 
forms  and  disposal  forms  because  seen  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  actor  it  is  a 
disposal  kind  of  action,  and  seen  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  recipient  of  the 
action,  it  is  unfortunate.  Therefore,  most  passive  forms  can  be  changed  to  dis¬ 
posal  forms.  When  the  passive  form  is  changed  to  active  form,  it  is  also  suita¬ 
ble  for  changing  into  disposal  fora.  The  disposal  form  and  the  passive  form  al¬ 
so  can  be  used  simultaneously  by  embedding  the  disposal  fora  into  the  passive 
form.22 

Mr.  Wang  pointed  out  two  points  of  similarity  between  passive  forms  and 
disposal  forms: 

(1)  As  is  the  case  with  ba  sentences,  bei  cannot  be  followed  by  a  negative. 

(2)  In  the  some-  way  that  the  disposal  form  is  used  only  for  disposal  type 
of  events,  the  passive  form  is  used  only  for  unfortunate  events.  (But  Mr.  Wang 
also  points  out  that  under  the  impact  of  foreign  language,  the  passive  fora  is 
no  longer  limited  to  unfortunate  events). 

Mr.  Wang  feels  that  if  tho  actor  is  not  mentioned,  bei  is  frequently  not 
used.  One  seldom  comes  across  bei  sentences  where  bei  is  directly  followed  by 
a  verb,  except  when  bei  and  the  verb  are  used  in  an  adjectival,  e.g. ,  "  'dq 

A-  ". 

In  addition  to  passive  sentences  with  bei,  Mr.  Wang  feels  there  is  another 
typo  of  passive  sentences  without  bei.  These  sentences  are  formally  identical 
with  subject-verb  sentences.  But  meaning-wise,  they  are  passive.  Such  passive 
sentences  are  used  in  the  following  two  types  of  contexts: 

(1)  When  the  actor  need  not  or  cannot  be  identified,  e.g.: 

ti  c?/f  ,  ( * *. ,  a  - <*) > 

(2)  When  the  subject  is  inanimate;  consequently,  whether  the  incident  is 
unfortunate  is  irrelevant,  e.g.: 

%  #1.4  fi  **  f  . 

As  for  sentences  with  verbs  such  as  "<$  ",  Mr.  Wang  considers  these  to  be 

subject-verb  sentences  which  are  similar  to  passives. 

Mr.  Zhang  Zhi  Gong  also  feels  that  sentences  with  A  ’it" are  "in- 
transitive  passive  sentences".  He  further  points  out  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  such  sentences  and  the  usual  kind  of  intransitive  forms  lies  precisely  in 
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the  fact  that  the  former  cannot  be  changed  into  passive  form  by  means  of  bei 

23 

since  their  actual  meaning  is  already  passive. 

Mr.  2iang  calls  these  passives  without  bei  "natural  passive  sentences" 

.  There  are  three  types  of  these: 

A.  The  item  expressed  by  the  subject  is  inanimate  or  abstract,  e.g. : 

<i>^£$j  +'>*)■  ••• 

(2)  H-x  ) 

(3)  Mi  fr.fy  2j  .45  *4^*?  .  (:&£') 

B.  Ihe  relation  between  the  subject  and  verb  is  passive  because  the  sub¬ 
ject,  although  animate,  cannot  perform  this  action  in  certain  contexts,  e.g.: 

(4)  4  Jfcit  *1  **-»  ^  ■ . »  •  ) 

C.  Uie  action  need  not  be  mentioned  but  the  recipient  of  the  action  is 
stressed.  The  latter  is  placed  in  the  position  of  the  subject,  e.g.  : 

(6)  iL^S'l  ]  *i  J O fe .  <  f~i£e ,  — '  j 

<7)  *T£+t44>  **f  5-  f-J .  JL  ff  Z  3  (•’-54 ; 

Mr. .  2iang  feels  that  if  the  transitive  verb  is  preceded  by1  "  r»j  *)*.  ",  or 

or  followed  by  the  sentence  is  also  passive  -  a  kind  of  pas¬ 
sive,  descriptive  sentence,  e.g.:  * 

■!  09  «  4-  »* « ffib.e  I  •SMNM 

Mr.  Zhang  feels  that  bei  is  the  most  frequently  used  word  for  expressing 
passivity.  Its  main  use  is  to  introduce  the  action.  Sometimes,  bei  does  not 
introduce  the  actor.  Rather  it  accurately  expresses  the  relationship  of  the 
passive.  This  is  when  bei  is  placed  directly  before  the  verb,  e.g.: 

(10)  iSt \  l  14  3.  (  J  S*.  &&&*■) 

(11)  ilfc  *  \%  |SJ  fc  *£>v  *6  ‘f-A  &  ^  ■ 

Mr.  Zhang  feels  that  in  the  spoken  language  "v4-  (Jt/L )",  or  "  d?  " 
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are  frequently  used  in  place  of  bei.  can  also  replace  bei.  Or,  even 

";f£  or  ,,'r‘j-(j|CJ...1t5‘..."  may  be  used,  e.g.: 

*  (12)  ii*i  r  t'4?  \  ^  i-  .(*&  J' *  *lk) 

(13) ^-^  c  trt,  ^ 

^  , 

(14) l* fc. f  it  *V%A !  ( **.  * > 
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(15)  Cil*-#.. 

In  if  y{z  li,  the  Grammar  Group  of  the  Institute  of  Linguistic  Research 
of  the  Academia  Sinica  pointed  out  that  from  the  structural  point  of  view,  there 
are  two  differences  between  ba  sentences  and  bei  sentences: 

(1)  Ba  must  take  an  object,  whereas  bei  may  occur  without  an  object, 
directly  followed  by  a  verb, 

(2)  The  verb  of  ba  sentences  always  takes  some  other  structures,  either 
preceding  or  after  it,  whereas,  unless  the  verb  is  monosyllabic,  this  is  not  so 
with  bei  sentences. 

also  states  that  bei  sentences  were  originally  used  only  for 
unfortunate  or  unhappy  incidents,  and  that  the  usage  has  been  extended  to  other 
situations  due  to  the  influence  of  Western  languages.^ 

There  are  no  major  differences  in  the  way  the  above  mentioned  grammarians 
treat  bei  sentences.  Only  Mr.  Hong  Xin  Heng  has  expressed  some  noteworthy  com¬ 
ments  on  what  the  grammarians  call  passive  sentences  without  bei.  Mr.  Hong  feels 

that  these  sentences  are  not  passives.  He  divides  them  into  the  following  six 

.  26 

types. 

(1)  The  verb  in  the  predicate  is  followed  by  a  negative. 

M  f  **  *fr ! 

j&.l'k:  jtf  j4i  1 . 

(2)  Hie  actor  is  already  in  the  additive  structures  (i.e.,  locative  con¬ 
structions  formed  from  place  word  groups  -  author), 

ihj  Jtfjk  &  . 

r*. 

(3)  The  verb  used  in  the  subject  is  the  same  as  the  main  verb  which 


follows. 


(4) 


{?:*,•■  «.?U. 

Sentences  which  use  "  to  indicate  progressive  aspect. 

-  >*  ii.  U  **  Hhi  ^  <.  -£  %  f  *>  %  ^  & * 1 4 . 


Sentences  with  " j "  to  indicate  completive  aspect  are  basically  incapable 
of  becoming  passives,  even  when  it  is  possible  for  the  subject  and  verb  to  have 
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a  verb-object  relation,  e.g. s 

1*.  *r  >*u 3  I* )  Jo-  • 

(5)  The  verb  is  preceded  or  followed  by  subjects  or  objects  of  certain 

types: 

(6)  The  verb  is  preceded  by  additive  structures  with  gender  and  aspect 
or  numeral-measures,  e.g.: 

*  M *  s  £  4 ,  it  -  i  1 4  *  X.  3 . 

*a.v|r ,  >-6  *f 

He  says,  "Die  purpose  of  the  sentences  is  to  describe,  state,  and  recall 
events.  Although  the  verb  used  can  enter  into  verb-object  relationship  with  the 
subject,  there  is  no  meaning  of  passivity  involved", 

2.2  Several  problems  with  bei  sentences. 

Now  let  us  discuss  the  several  problems  of  bei  sentences  on  the  basis  of 
the  above-mentioned  views  on  them. 


2.2.1  Prepositions  and  auxiliaries  which  express  passivity. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  various  grammarians,  ($£)"  and  "tin 

can  replace  bei.  In  the  spoken  language,  "  81111  are  more  often 

used  to  express  passivity  than  bei  in  the  Peking  dialect.  Their  use  is  also 
frequently  seen  in  literature,  e.g.:  ^  4 

(1)  nfcf  ijiubfr'ki,  i& 

(2)  *f  ^ 1  ^ ^ 

fLi4 ) 

But  we  know  that  bei  can  occur  directly  before  a  verb  without  introducing  an 
actor,  whereas  "  and  utQ'  generally  do  not  occur  directly  before  the  verb. 

If  the  actor  need  not  be  mentioned,  "  "  or  "A.  ^  "  are  used  for  general  refer¬ 

ence,  as  in: 

(4)  1 . 
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In  addition,  we  should  notice  that  when  "»'f  ($£.)"  or  ”  Vk'  occurs  before 
the  noun  or  pronoun,  it  is  again  followed  by  a  verb.  Sometimes,  the  form  is 
telescopic,  not  passive.  (Classified  as  one  of  the  complex  predicates  in  Hanvu  - 


author),  as  in: 

(c\  5. 

<7>  a. 

Obviously,  these  two  types  of  sentences  are  difficult  to  distinguish.  If  the 
subject  is  inanimate,  it  would  be  easier  since  it  cannot  actively  "  pj  (%{)" 
or  "  ifc  someone  to  do  something.  If  the  following  verb  takes  an  object  that  is 
unrelated  to  the  subject  as  the  "  and  "  ^  "  in  (?)  ,  or  if  the  verb  is 

intransitive  os  the  "  ?•£ "  in  (6)  ,  then  clearly  we  have  the  telescopic  form. 

But  if  the  subject  ia  animate,  the  object  of  "UL"  or  ”  ej-"  is  also  animate,  and 
the  subject  and  verb  have  a  verb-object  meaning,  then  it  is  very  difficult  to 


formally  distinguishjsassive  forms  from  telescopic  forms. 

<8)M*£7j M.&yUj  3  ? 

T  (#•!-£  A j) 

(9)  flf  fsi S)  *1  ^  4%-fr  ^ ; 

J  3 ,  *k  t\  3  *  li-.  L  t  > 

As  for  ”  ii]  ”,  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Zhang's  view.  Although  in  some  sen¬ 
tences,  "  \b  "  seems  to  correspond  to  bei,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  meaning 
and  use  of  these  two  words  are  the  same.  Furthermore,  there  are  instances  where 
"  <h  ”  and  are  not  mutually  substitutable.  They  are  different  in  many  ways: 

A.  "  <k>  "  frequently  has  the  meaning  of  assigning  a  certain  task  to  some¬ 
one  or  of  indicating  that  the  task  is  the  responsibility  of  a  certain  individ¬ 
ual.  Consequently,  it  can  be  used  in  imperative  sentences  or  sentences  which 
express  suggestions.  In  these  cases,  bei  cannot  be  used,  e.g. : 

(10) 

B,  The  object  of  ”  is  largely  a  human  noun,  occasionally  a  non-human 
animate  noun.  But  it  cannot  be  inanimate.  But  bei  can  take  an  inanimate  ob¬ 


ject,  e.g. : 

(12) *$  vf.4L?. 

(13)  k*.  h  &tf  3 . 

C.  The  subject  before  "  can  be  deleted;  before  bei  it  cannot. 


( 
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(i4)  Mr  ^  ' 

"  \$)  "  and  bei  frequently  give  very  different  feelings  to  the  listener.  Ihe  two 
sentences  below  make  this  difference  quite  conspicuous: 

(16)  A.  | VC 

(17)  Wujtjti  h  1 . 

As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wang  Li  in  f  '*1  >&,vOt£*£;  ,  we  have  inherited 

the  passive  word  "tfr"  from  early  forms  of  Chinese.  In  the  contemporary  written 
language,  there  still  are  people  who  add  a  "  1*fj r  "  in  front  of  the  verb  in  bei 
sentences.  Ihis  word  has  no  meaning  of  its  own;  it  merely  indicates  that  the 
following  verb  is  passive.  Generally  speaking,  the  verb  in  bei  sentences  can¬ 
not  occur  independently,  especially  if  it  is  monosyllabic.  But  with  the  use  of 
"ffif ",  a  monosyllabic  verb  can  occur,  the  sentence  takes  on  the  flavor  of  early 
forms  of  Chinese,  as  illustrated  by  Mr.  Wnng’s  example: 

(is)  id  . 

In  the  spoken  language,  as  Mr.  Xiao  Fu  has  pointed  out,  "<*•£•"  can  be  in¬ 
serted  between  the  verb  and  "pf  (^(a)"  or  e.g. : 

(19)  ?$■%<>  i £  if.  ',t  ,  >t§r  30 

(20)  3  ft  ,  I#.j  &.  *>£$■  3  , 1  &  t)  n  !  C5  A  i  £.) 

(2D  t  H  £> . i£ ^  1  *. J ^ 3 • 

"f-g- "  here  is  an  auxiliary  verb.  Ihe  verb  that  follows  it,  whether  monosyllabic 
or  disyllabic,  cannot  occur  independently  nor  can  it  occur  with  preposed  struc¬ 
tures  alone;  rather,  it  must  have  "  ^  "  or  other  postposed  structures. 

2.2  Bei  sentences  as  compared  with  ba  sentences. 

Although  bei  sentences  and  ba  sentences  have  different  sentence  types  (the 
object  of  ba  is  the  actee  of  the  verb  whereas  the  object  of  bei  is  the  actor  of 
the  verb),  there  are  many  similarities  between  them: 

A.  Neither  bei  nor  ba  can  be  followed  by  negatives.  The  negatives  have 
to  be  placed  before  these  words.  Ihe  situation  with  ba  has  been  discussed.  Ihe 
situation  with  bei  is  similar,  e.g.: 

Ihe  exception  to  this  rule  for  ba  is  similarly  an  exception  for  bei.  If  it  is 
an  idiom,  then  it  can  follow  bei,  as  in: 

(2)  &  W  *a  $  -  ,  K  Wf  .  (A*-, 


I 

! 

[ 
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(3)  4*  4fti  »A  K  f<  £  J<  "3  • 

B.  The  verb  must  have  preposed  or  postposed  structures.  The  verb  in  ba 
sentences  cannot  occur  alone.  It  is  either  preceded  by  an  adverbial,  or  followed 
by  an  object,  complement,  or  auxiliary,  e.g. : 

(4)  $  If  *■  f  *i.*j L$  Ijt  ^  5.  Jt  »f) ) 

(2.,  '■  o  '57) 

<7)^A.^IeL#tX^44*r?Tj  1^7. 

Oily  very  few  disyllabic  verbs,  which  themselves  contain  the  meaning  of  the  re¬ 
sult  of  disposal,  can  independently  occur  after  ba,  e.g.: 

(8)  ■*>' 

(9)  4<Mfl  v')~  ty  *ViP 1  >t  yjfi. 

This  rule  is  generally  applicable  to  bei  sentences.  However,  unlike  ba  senten¬ 
ces  where  the  disyllabic  verbs  are  restricted  to  a  very  small  number,  most  di¬ 
syllabic  verbs  can  occur  independently  (when  not  preceded  by  the  auxiliary 

e  g  ’ 

’do) *3u  .at ‘*.t***il*t*t *•  */f*  < m -i*®)  . 

(id  a-  *-jk  «.i* 

(12)  *  3  i  **  nfc  *«*  Sf. 

<w>  *9  jMtAJfc.  i$r&  ,  tif.  3 

But  monosyllabic  verbs  definitely  require  preposed  or  postposed  structures. 

(14)  -  3  T 

(15)  a  t-  c 

(16)  ;f&  *  tfcjR  (jL  3  .  (  * ,  *  A  « ) 

(1?)  *  ij  n  '3v/i>ij  .  >5:  , ( 45 

( 18 )  Trlt'Jfk  it  >  *  X  14  1 1 •$<.  3  .  .  ^  ^  ,  ‘t*  &  jfc.  ^ 

(19)  -J  >  ---X  if  4  L  3  ** *  '  **  *  f 

(2D  ^  ^  f  4  *  **  %  .  &  5-iii  Jf  <  . 

As  is  the  case  with  ba,  verbs  which  take' postposed  structures  are  more  numerous 
than  those  which  take  preposed  structures.  Furthermore,  in  both  ba  and  bei 
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sentences,  if  the  verb  has  prepoecd  structure  but  no  postponed  structure,  then 
it  usually  occurs  in  a  dependent  clause,  as  in  (20)  and  (21).  Although  there 
are  a  few  disyllabic  verbs  which  can  occur  independently  in  ba  sentences  and 
many  which  can  occur  in  bei  sentences,  the  postposed  structure  is  more  common  in 
both.  Sometimes  it  must  occur;  otherwise  the  sentence  seems  unfinished,  e.g. s 
(22)  A  4f  b  ( 


All  preposed  and  postposed  structures  in  ba  sentences  can  serve  the  corres¬ 
ponding  functions  in  bei  sentences.  Previously,  when  we  were  discussing  the  var¬ 
ious  approaches  to  ba  sentences,  we  have  presented  Mr.  LU  Shu  Xiang's  detailed 
analysis  of  the  preposed  and  postposed  structures  of  the  verb.  A  rather  unusu¬ 
al  feature  there  is  that  the  verb  can  be  followed  by  another  object.  In  ba  sen¬ 

tences,  the  object  of  ba  is  generally  the  semantic  object  of  the  following  verb. 
Therefore,  the  verb  is  usually  not  followed  by  another  object,  the  subject  in 
bei  sentences  is  usually  the  semantic  object  of  the  following  verb.  Therefore, 

the  verb  is  also  not  usually  followed  by  another  object.  But  both  types  of  sen¬ 

tences  can  have  another  object.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Mr.  LU,  there  are 
4  situations,  (see  pp.^5-6  of  this  book)  in  which  the  verb  would  take  another 
object  and  all  four  are  applicable  to  bei  sentences. 

(a)  Hie  verb  and  the  object  form  an  idiom; 


(b) 


-  4*1  -i-t  ,,  3  jj-ji  f .  c  yiK.  >jl ) 

The  object  is  a  result  object,  • 


(26)  57  f ih. 

(c)  Die  person  or  thing  expressed  by  the  object  is  possessed  by  the  person 
or  thing  expressed  by  the  subject.  (In  ba  sentences,  it  would  be  ba's  object,) 

(2?)  -il-  y* tt  t  % V ,  *i  .i*l  *4? ,  ^  |  *) 

(=8)  iWAi •£**-<-*•  *5  to  rn 

(d)  'Ihe  subject  (in  ba  sentences  it  would  be  ba's  object)  has  the  meaning 
of  a  place  complement. 

(29)  r  f  tyctkri  l >>  f  rt  HfJ  *  &  &  %  3  ^  J-l|c 

■  /v  3- X  .  C  &  fr  gj  ) 


The  sentences  in  (c)  and  (d)  can  also  assume  the  following  forms: 
<30)  aT-  fa  fa  titu  fO, 

(3D  &  t  it  & *i  k 
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But  if  w*  compare  the  pairs  of  forms,  we  can  see  the  difference  in  meaning: 

(2?)  refers  to  'N^V'  and  "  4ty'  who  underwent  the  unfortunate  ever.4*  whereas  (30) 
refers  to  unfortunate  events  borne  by  " y  "  and  "  ^  ^  4-/ (29)  refers 
to  the  experience  of  the  "  T  "  whereas  (31)  refers  to  the  action  of 

" ".  therefore,  the  subject  in  bei  sentences  expresses  the  recipient 
of  the  action  stated  by  the  speaker.  In  this  respect,  ba  sentences  behave  simi¬ 
larly:  Hie  person  or  thing  expressed  by  ba's  object  is  the  target  of  the  dispo¬ 
sal,  e.g.,  -  C  "t  4^-3  ^5""  describes  how  "  is  disposed  of,  where¬ 
as  "  4  gj  -  ^  3  "  describes  how  "  is  disposed  of. 

C.  The  verb  can  be  preceded  by  the  auxiliary  ”  can  be  added  in 

front  of  the  verb  in  both  ba  and  bei  sentences  purely  for  emphasis;  it  has  no 
other  meaning,  e.g.: 

(33  vKt  *  V 

Mr.  Wang  Li  said  that  if  the  verb  in  the  predicate  of  ba  sentences  expresses 
harm,  it  is  preceded  by  In  the  short  novel  by  Luo  Bing  Ji, 

vS  T&  ,  there  are  altogether  20  ba  sentences.  Among  them,  there  are  four  sen¬ 
tences  whose  verb  is  preceded  by  In  addition  to  (33)  above,  the  other 

3  sentences  are:  w 

(34)  '  +  Trf_  &\  U*J  W*  '6  >  *?->  3 . 

(35) 

(36)  up  V 

The  ^  of  (34)  of  course  does  not  necessarily  mean  change  for  the  worse. 

But  here  the  reference  is  to  a  worker  who  in  appearance  has  become  more  sly  but 
in  whose  heart  there  is  a  hidden  pain.  Consequently,  the  verbs  in  all  four  of 
these  sentences  all  express  harm.  In  the  remaining  16  sentences  without  bei, 
there  are  two  whose  verbs  express  harm: 

(37)  y*>  «n  Sf  S-  ®  , 

(38)  ^  ft b  W  A»  **-  3  . 

It  would  seem  that  the  above  sentences  are  adequate  to  indicate  that  the  verb 
in  the  predicate  of  ba  sentences  can  indicate  harm  or  unfortunate  happenings 
without  as  well.  But  with  "iV.  the  reference  is  definitely  to  harm. 

As  for  bei  sentences,  they  themselves  usually  express  a  certain  type  of  unfortu¬ 
nate  happening.  We  will  come  back  to  this  later. 
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D.  The  verb  ia  intransitive  in  ba  sentences  and  bei  sentences.  We  have 
already  mentioned  that  the  verb  in  ba  sentences  is  sometimes  intransitive.  This 
type  of  sentences  exemplify  the  introductory  use  of  ba  sentences.  Bie  situation 
is  similar  with  bei  sentences.  In  these  sentences,  the  subject  is  not  the  direct 
recipient  of  the  action;  it  is  only  influenced  by  the  action,  e.g. : 

(39)  i  W*, <$- t  G*-1-' 

The  in  (40)  is  not  "  ",  rather  it  is  that  when  "  ^  jty  vfa  " 

heard  these  words,  he  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Sometimes  it  may  even  be  that 
there  is  no  following  verb. 

E.  The  determinate  nature  of  the  subject  in  bei  sentences.  We  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  determinate  nature  of  the  object  of  ba  in  ba  sentences.  Like  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  ba  sentences,  there  are  many  more  subjects  which  have  specific  reference 
in  bei  sentences  than  those  with  general  reference.  Here  are  some  examples  with 
general  reference. 

(41)  If i £\ V\ i  £  fj- a. 

(42)  ^  a.  A  i  f-f<  H  3  j  1  1'^. 

Although  there  are  cases  like  the  above,  if  the  subject  of  bei  sentences  does 
not  take  any  adjectivals  it  is  usually  determinate,  as  is  the  case  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  ba  sentences,  e.g.: 

-3. 

It  is  even  less  likely  that  the  subject  of  a  bei  sentence  expresses  something 
that  does  not  exist.  There  is  another  feature  which  it  shares  with  the  object 
of  ba.  If  the  subject  of  a  bei  sentence  is  preceded  only  by  a  numerical-measure, 
then  it  has  a  specific  reference  rather  than  a  general  one. 

,MI  ftdA  |f ,.*>»§  -i  £■  }&  ft j.  i=i  &MLT1 1%  5. 

F.  There  are  many  transitive  verbs  which  cannot  be  used  in  bei  sentences. 

Just  as  there  are  many  non-disposal  types  of  transitive  verbs  which  cannot  be 
used  in  ba  sentences,  some  transitive  verbs  also  cannot  be  used  in  bei  senten¬ 
ces.  Many  verbs  cannot  be  used  in  either  type  of  sentences,  such  as  "  ^  ^  , 

t  ),<|(&>,S§  («M  >.  etc-  a 

Some  verbs  can  be  used  in  bei  sentences  but  not  in  ba  sentences  such  as  «  , 
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etc.  Uiere  do  not  seem  to  be  any  verbs 
which  can  occur  in  ba  sentences  but  cannot  occur  in  bei  sentences.  Since  not 
all  verbs  can  occur  in  ba  sentences,  not  all  sentences  of  the  form  subject-verb 
can  be  changed  into  ba  sentences.  Similarly,  not  all  such  sentences  can  be 
changed  into  bei  sentences. 

Besides  the  six  points  of  similarity  between  ba  and  bei  sentences,  there 
are  two  points  of  dissimilarity. 

A.  Bei  can  occur  directly  before  the  verb,  whereas  ba  cannot,  e.g.: 

(1)  5  rit  u,  Z'  (J'i,  -  -  s^xjg ) 

(2)  %.  m  iff  if¥  3  ,  y'f-'f  /f 

(3)  i aLff  t  ^  't  ® 

44^3.  flL-fr) 

Bei  plus  a  verb  can  serve  as  an  adjectival  to  modify  nouns.  It  can  also  combine 
with  "  to  form  "  constructions,  e.g.: 

(4)  &jfjp  Cf £ll  /-l  7  C^x.y^yJj) 

<5>  7TJ*  ri  fb  4^  3  &  -  Wx  IT  ^  f . 

When  bei  occurs  directly  before  the  verb,  it  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  a 
preposition.  It  may  be  considered  as  an  auxiliary  to  show  that  the  following 
verb  is  passive. 

B.  Ba  sentences  can  be  used  as  imperatives  whereas  bei  sentences  cannot. 

Imperative  sentences  (or  sentences  which  express  suggestions)  are  very  strongly 
active  and  are  not  compatible  with  passives.  Bei  is  not  the  only  one  that  can¬ 
not  occur  in  imperatives.  Other  passive  verbs  such  as  "  which 

take  the  form  of  subject-verb  are  also  very  rarely  used  in  imperative  sentences, 
lhe  word  ”  can  be  used  in  imperatives,  and  it  is  formally  and  semantically 
similar  to  bei,  e.g. : 

(6) 

This  word  has  a  passive  flavor  even  in  contemporary  Chinese,  e.g.: 

(7>^>jr£  ..  p t z- \i ipt  c £![#t 

2.3  Sentences  which  use  both  ba  and  bei. 

Although  ba  sentences  and  bei  sentences  have  opposite  properties,  they  do 
occur  jointly  in  *>ome  sentences.  Such  sentences  are  invariably  passive,  with 
bei  occuring  before  ba  in  the  sentence.  In  general,  the  item  expressed  by  the 
object  of  ba  is  possessed  by  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  e.g,: 


+  <&) 
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(i)  lb . : . **H. n-f f  m rfl .  c** ,  * - >3) 

«3> «  #*  ^  i  ■ -  ***  f  £  If  x  rt  &  ft  4  *h-  3 .  (*  >  *T*y 

(4) -^-  K*,  ti  >4:  .  ^'jr  3-  H  .feu  &U  ^Tu,  $*4  tS'«/t«rt 

<4?  c.fcSjJK1®) 

Sometimes,  ba's  object  can  be  considered  to  have  a  double  reference.  Hie  person 
or  thing  that  it  expresses  is  the  same  as  that  expressed  by  the  subject? 

(5)  >1 3 ,  *"K  &&  &  lit  5&j3!  ***** ' 

Such  sentences  do  not  need  to  take  ba.  If  ba  as  well  as  its  object  were  removed, 

neither  the  meaning  nor  the  construction  of  the  sentence  would  be  much  affected. 


2.4  Bei  sentences  expressing  unhappy  or  unfortunate  events. 

Before  the  May  4  movement,  most  bei  sentences  were  indeed  used  to  express 
unhappy  or  unfortunate  events.  Hie  unhappiness  or  unfortunateness  is  directed 
at  the  subject,  e.g. : 

.  cisif/.  A^A.si) 

u>1&i’*6  o,  >°\) 

It  can  also  be  directed  at  the  speaker  or  some  other  related  person: 

(4)  C1?- ti’fe)  it  -H  ,a£*£  <.$<  W  43  It  J.  1*-  3 .  $;Sk? 

Hie  "K^  to  be  a  daughter-in-law  in  (?)  is  not  something  unhappy  with 

respect  to  "<i£  -A  *'rom  t^ie  point  of  view  of  the  speaker,  however,  it 

is  an  unhappy  thing  to  be  unable  to  get  the  daughter-in-law.  The  "  */£ 

"  in  (4)  cannot  be  interpreted  as  being  happy  or  unhappy  with  respect 
to  the  inanimate  "  '^£1".  But  to  the  person  who  is  putting  up  posters  to 

look  for  someone,  this  is  surely  unhappy.  Among  the  thirty  some  bei  sentences 
in  the  novel  by  far  the  majority  express  unhappiness  toward  the  subject. 

A  minority  express  unhappiness  toward  the  speaker  or  related  person.  Only  one 
sentence  relates  a  happy  incident: 

<5)At^  $  *4ti,*ft.***-,  *$.*v*- 

■&/£.  (.S3  ft) 

But  sometimes  the  expressed  feeling  is  not  unhappiness.  Rather  it  is  that 
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the  actee  (subject),  due  to  the  influence  of  a  certain  incident,  is  not  able  to 
proceed  with  some  plan,  e.g. :  ^ 

<i>£*  5, 

-  ta'flt  "  •**!'  %  £  £'  £*£-.( 

(3)  *uu*u|  i  i*  H.4  fi  f  **'  3  -  i 

>£ .  ( '  s  »  <S1) 

In  (1),  when  ^  was  embraced  by^^  ,  this  could  not  be  said  to  be  something 
unhappy.  But  <f'Zj  had  originally  intended  to  kneel  down  and  was  now  prevented 
from  it.  In  (2)  when  ^j|_  's  wife  heard  what^  .^jttifcad  to  say,  she  actually 
felt  slightly  better  (more if)  )  than  before.  But  now  as  a  result  she  could 
not  say  anything.  In  (3),  Mrs.  Wang  felt  better  after  what  had  said, 

and  now  she  was  no  longer  as  worried  as  before. 

One  exception  found  in  is  as  follows: 


This  is  what  £.  said  when  he  dreamed  of  being  in  the  ultra-void  a  second 
time.  There  is  no  happiness  or  unhappiness  as  far  as  the  subject  "dream"  is 
concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  very  happy  thing  for  "i\  (fi)". 

We  can  additionally  show  that  some  things  which  are  neutral  with  respect 
to  happiness  become  definitely  unhappy  after  bei  is  introduced,  e.g.: 

5.  (a*,*?®) 

(6)  *>?  ft  1 *  it  1%^  it- 

In  (5),  as  far  as  the  kidnapper  is  concerned,  to  have  people  know  about  this  is 
precisely  what  he  does  not  wish  to  happen.  In  (6),  clearly#^  ^.A  does  not 
wish  her  conversation  regarding  betrothing  *3-^5.  to  be  overheard  by  others. 

In  our  daily  lives,  whatever  is  found  out,  overheard,  or  "over-seen"  is  usually 
something  we  do  not  want  others  to  know,  hear,  or  see. 

Since  the  unhappy  result  that  bei  sentences  express  can  be  directed  toward 
either  the  subject  or  the  speaker,  there  will  necessarily  arise  situations  of 
contradiction.  In  other  words,  whatever  is  unhappy  for  the  subject  may  be  hap¬ 
py  for  the  speaker,  or,  vice  versa.  For  instance,  in  the  following  sentence, 
"kti...  "  is  unhappy  for  the  Chinese  people  but  happy  for  the  enemy,  while 

"  is  happy  for  us  but  unhappy  for  the  enemy: 
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(?)  «  vi  **-* 

*&#&*.*  c#]yfr.*£.*$?W; 

Since  the  unhappiness  expressed  by  the  bei  sentences  can  be  directed  toward  the 
subject  as  well  as  toward  the  speaker,  it  is  not  concerned  with  the  standpoint 
of  the  speaker. 

Under  the  impact  of  other  languages,  bei  sentences  which  do  not  express 
unhappy  events  are  becoming  more  numerous. 

(9)  'SJ  5*  Jrft- 4tfc*  **&.  3 1  Vt  L%-  £-$!j .  tf- 

"fUlio.  (*i  Hotair  tit*) 

But  gradually  there  are  also  more  and  more  situations  in  which  the  usage  of  bei 
sentence  is  corrupted.  For  example,  we  have  come  across  in  newspapers  instances 
where  "  ittpf  ...”  substitute  for  "  . . .".  This  is  con¬ 

trary  to  the  habits  of  the  language.  Although  the  scope  of  bei’s  usage  has  been 
expanded,  let  us  not  haphazardly  use  bei  sentences  unless  we  wish  to  emphasize 
paesiveness.  It  is  much  more  appropriate  to  say  "stiS  "  or  "ty  x  "  rather  * 
than  or 


2.5  Passive  sentences  which  do  not  use  bei. 

In  Chinese,  there  are  many  more  sentences  with  the  subject  as  the  actee 
which  do  not  use  bei  than  those  which  do  use  bei.  As  Mr.  Hong  Xing  Heng  correct 
ly  pointed  out,  some  of  these  sentences  are  not  passives.  But  there  are  some 
which  can  be  considered  as  passives.  I  feel  that  whether  or  not  these  sentences 
are  passives  should  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  whether  the  predicate  is  stative 
or  descriptive.  And  whether  or  not  a  predicate  is  statige  can  be  determined  by 
the  construction  of  the  sentence.  The  following  types  of  verbal  constructions 
can  be  considered  as  stative: 

A.  Single  verbs  or  verb  with  auxiliary: 

(U  f-fl  !  (3ft  fc  #],*.&£*))  „ 

<2>  t-s  t  *.  ?  avrt.  *£--»  ***> 

W &  yt,  b,  ^ .  ***r^%f  -fc  i-J  fej  >\i  iZjf  (&%&> 

B.  The  verb  is  followed  by  a  simple  complement  without  "  ^  "  or  by  a  prep¬ 
ositional  construction: 
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(5) Af  (.*!£***•*'* 

(6)  ^  si!  *V  '*)'&■  (  *•> 

(?)  *  *£,  $  *>■&«•  tv 

(8>4jLhMt&*.  (O 


O 


(9)  :. .  *j  fi  <H*  if .  (  jO 

(11) " •  f  *■  tHfr  W  41  i  a  A  \i  ykJf-kn.  & «#E ' 

C.  The  verb  has  another  object: 

(13)  uif  ^  '>  fa  *£?Jfc  Vk &  4  ?  ^  * ) 

D.  Meaningwise,  the  subject  is  the  distant  object  or  near  object  of  the 


verbi 


T5> 


•(*) 


(14 '\i  &  ff 

(15) ^j  nfa,  -  *>  * '  c-5™ ' 'K  * ; 

Hiese  can  all  be  considered  passives.  They  are  not  different  from  the  passives 
with  bei.  Some  of  them  can  even  occur  with  bei,  such  as  (6),  (7).  (9).  The 
reason  for  them  not  to  take  bei,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Slang  Zhi  Gong,  is  that 
the  passive  meaning  is  very  obvious  and  these  sentences  do  not  need  bei  to  ex¬ 
press  it.  But  if  the  predicate  is  descriptive,  then  the  sentence  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  passive.  The  following  examples  are  considered  descriptive: 

A.  The  verb  is  preceded  by  an  additional  verb.  ^  -ijti  . 

(16)  %  ? f,\  i  a  it  IU<^  -  *4  {?  * .  *  7 

(17) *f  jtvi  fj  ' 

B.  There  is  a  or  "  ",  between  the  predicate  and  the  complement. 

(18) -01M$  ?*  Ij^  <>p  A- ,  1  ^  0  **'  } 

(19)  £  ^ H  Z  Y$  .  (£l'M3'  ^  fr  M  ) 

(20)  s-f  ;*I*  ; 

^  i*  ^  V.  ^  .  .a  A  ^  L>e  j  li 


(21) 

(22) 


. .  •  *  # ♦$  **•  4 1  i  *4*f  *4 (  ^ 

. .  .  *  % t  4 (  *«.  V 

uj 

(24 L  <)' 

wSriifti&MttllHffyi-t*)  ,  ,a , 

C.  The  verb  is  preceded' by  adjectives  such  as  "•**  ", 
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<27>.*'i«f  •  •  •  ( 

(28)  .u&a>^  «*  >i  .  <#•)  o  »,  zz&pi) 
wilfsMUH#*:  ' 

These  sentences  are  strongly  descriptive,  and  consequently  are  only  weakly  pas¬ 
sive  -  to  the  extent  that  sometimes  the  verb  can  be  deleted  without  affecting 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence  too  much.  For  example,  (22)  can  be  changed  to  "... 

JjSh “S’-  ",  and  (.23)  can  be  changed  to  <>{) 

Some  of  the  passive  verbs  which  can  take  additional  verbs  have  already  become 
fixed  adjectives,  e.g. ,  "  ^  Passive  verbs  preceded  by  words 

like  also  behave  like  a  single  word,  e.g.,  " 0l 

Of  course,  there  are  probably  some  sentences  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  they  are  stative  or  descriptive.  For  these,  we  need  to  make  a  deeper 
study. 


There  is  another  kind  of  passive  sentence  which  does  not  use  bei  that  mer¬ 
its  attention.  These  sentences  have  the  form  "jJ  ...  ".  Whenever  we  wish 

to  emphasize  how,  when,  or  where  a  thing  is  done,  etc.,  we  do  not  use  bei,  but 
use  ";§_  . . .  ",  e.g. : 

<31>  'A 

If  we  wish  to  express  who  performed  the  action,  then  the  verb  is  active,  but  the 
construction  is  the  same:  _ 

<5j)4*Mf4L4it*>.  c«**l t4) 

These  sentences  have  an  explanatory  flavor.  Even  if  the  verb  is  passive,  the 
sentence  is  only  weakly  passive. 


2.6  lhe  comparison  of  bei  with  "ai(jf£  )"  "zao(^  )"  "shou(  *«.  )" 

In  an  earlier  stage  of  the  language,  bei  could  occasionally  function  as  a 
verb,  e.g.: 

a)  7u/rfa*%1tftL  lU,  - 

&it  in  the  contemporary  language,  it  is  used  only  as  a  preposition  or  auxiliary. 
This  is  not  so  with  "*f£,  "  and  "  They  are  verbs.  These  three  verbs 

all  use  the  active  verb  form  to  express  passive  meaning.  Generally  speaking, 
bei  usually  introduces  the  actor,  whereas  these  three  words  usually  express  the 
incident  rather  than  the  actor.  These  three  terms  are  not  completely  similar 
grammatically.  Here  we  discuss  them  separately. 
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A.  The  object  of  "  can  be  a  noun,  adjective,  or  verb.  In  the 


following,  the  object  ia  a  noun. 

(l)  3  . 

The  object  is  a  veio. 

(3>*i«fc4<  *A.i£  3*4  .  CO 

«)  *4 .  -  -  -  >e; 

(5)  i  ■<!' 

The  object  is  an  adjective. 

<6)4} 

(7)  ^ 3  jjf.  (  d  ^3#  ,^9-7^) 

<8)^3-  iry  *$  %,\  <3  *},*.£  fe.  £} ) 

The  actor  sometimes  can  occur  as  an  adjectival. 

<»«X«.3t  s. -*A  *4.  UJ  #*«.  *  *  if; 

<h>m».4  j  «4  £*»«}■  f  ft  ■?§-  i,  ( *  *  ai  w  *#»&) 

<u)^3lt  3£^fi?';&4t«  v  <,»  j^.  (k.  a -OP) 

In  addition  to  expressing  unhappy  events, '  "  can  also  be  used  to  express  hap¬ 


py  events,  e.g. : 

<i2)^i^4<|ti#'Hl^jtJa%  (&*•  rflA'3J 

B.  f%  "•  Its  object  can  be  a  noun,  verb  or  adjective.  In  the  following, 


the  objects  are  nouns. 

<i4)  %  nt  4  *4 

a?)  -  fct  ^ #  4T  3 f  S- .  i*|  *>** .  *.&*  M  > 

The  noun-object  of  seems  to  be  different  from  the  noun-object  of  "  ^L". 

Generally,  "  ^"'s  objects  are  abstract,  whereas  "^"’a  noun-objects  are  gener¬ 
ally  concrete  and,  strictly  speaking,  they  are  actors.  The  action  performed  is 


either  implicit  or  is  expressed  with  the  telescopic  form,  as  in  (17).  In  the 
following,  the  objects  are  verbs. 

(i8)4*  3 

<i9)  v  *•  &  1  .  C  rt #  # .  yt  A  4 ) 

<2o)  .  («■  ) 

There  are  not  many  which  have  adjectives  as  objects,  such  as  "> 
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etc  • 

C.  "ii.".  It  is  used  less  frequently  than  '!f£  "  and  "  ^  The  object 
is  usually  a  relatively  serious,  unfortunate  thing,  such  as  "it**  , 

"4"  can  also  be  combined  with  M/t"  to  form  It  is  al¬ 

so  used  on  unhappy  things. 

Qenerally  speaking,  these  three  words  each  has  its  own  objects  which  are 
not  mutually  substitutable.  But  there  are  some  words  which  are  not  restricted 
in  this  way  such  as  "  and  ”  ”»  "  ffc  "  and  As  to  why 

certain  words  can  serve  as  the  object  of  only  one  but  not  another  word,  and 
whether  this  is  due  to  habit  or  some  other  reason,  these  are  problems  which  need 
further  study. 
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